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THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE FOR WINE DRINKERS—BEING THE SAD HISTORY OF EMMA 
HARRINGTON—-RELATED BY HERSELF. 
From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine for November. | 








There is only one vice of which it can be truly said that it is the pa- 
rent and begetter of all other vices—that it dooms its subject to destruc- 
tion, certain and complete, and drags into the inevitable ruin every tie 
and every soul connected with the slave and victim of the lust. It is the 
vice of drunkenness. For centuries the tenure of this consuming passion 
has been the miserable inheritance of my race. 1 trace it up to the first 
discoverable shoot of the unsound tree—the canker is coeval with its ori- 
gin. The patrimony descends to me, and there, I thank my God, be- 
comes extinct. The purpose for which it was originally attached has 
been accomplished. The grievous sin that brought upon generations the 
punishment incurred, perhaps, by one, has paid its last instalment—jus- 
tice is satisfied—and the avenging hand is withdrawn. 

I was born in the winter of the year 1780, and my birthplace was a 
lovely spot in one of the midland counties. My father was a clergyman 
of the established church; his name Harrington. He had unfortunately 
lost his parents at an early age, but he was left, with a handsome fortune, 
to the care of his uucle—aimselfa man of influence and of great wealth. 
Fortunately for the children of the previous holders of my father’s lands, 
the property had been entailed, oad so far in bulk secured from the des- 
perately mad extravagance that attends so constantly on drunkenness. 
My father, on the other hand, when he became of age, obtained absolute | 
possession. How he used his privilege you will hear. At the age of 
twenty-three, my father quitted the university and returned to the roof of 
his ancestors, and shortly afterwards his uncle procured for him, by pur- 
chase, a benefice in his native parish. A man less suited to his profes- 
sion, less endowed with: the qualities of heart and mind that are essential 
to a just performance of its bation, never, in a fit of recklessness or bra- 
vado, thrust himself into the sacred office. But let me de him justice. 
Thrust himself he did not. I have heard that before he went to the uni. 
versity, he remonstrated with his uncle against being forced into a trade, 
as he termed it, in which he tock no interest, and for which he had no 
taste. His fortune he considered ample for his desires, and study or | 
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| reading of any kind was irksome and annoying. His guardian, 


| her future fate. 


— 


however, 
was a man who did not well brook contradiction. He was a rude, severe, 


and vulgar man. It was his boast that he bad in his youth swept the 
shop and cleaned the windows of the house, from which, in the prime of 
his manhood, he had retired with a hundred thousand pounds. He had 
resolved to have my father educated for the church. ‘‘ There had never 
been,” he said, ‘‘a bishop in the family; with money, he knew, anything 
might be done in England, and he had made up his mind to see him on 
the bench.”’ He left my father to choose between compliance with his 
wishes and the prospect of a noble inheritance, and non-compliance with- 
out a farthing. My father at length capitulated on terms. He undertook 
to become a parson on tbree conditions. In the first place he was to 
enter the university as a fellow-commoner ; secondly, it was not to be 
expected that he should read a; nd lastly, his uncle was to provide him 


with a handsome living, and take all trouble off his hands. Under such 


| happy auspices he proceeded to the seat of learning, subscribed implicitly 
| tothe thirty-nine articles, and entered — a life of riot and debauchery 


which ended only with his own career. How he underwent the necessary 
ordeal of on examination you may understand. I have heard him, twenty 
times and oftener, boasting of his success, and vowing that, during a pe- 


| riod of three years, he had only read as many books in twice as many 


days. He took his degree—he was ordained—he became a parish priest. 
Two years after his ordination, he met with my mother—a delicate and 
lovely girl, the daughter of a farmer in the neighborhood, and a man of 
great worth and respectability. A hundred tongues have spokento me 
of the integrity and honor of my maternal! grandfather. He had a warm 
and capacious heart. [ knew him only in the evening of his life, when 
his hair and eyebrows were white with venerable age, and his features 


| gave notice of the presence and passing away of another generation. 


But I knew him at atime when his mind was still vigorous and full 
of bright thoughts. As aman whose days were numbered and whose 


grave was making, he v as subdued, serious, resigned, and holy. As one 


| still amongst mankind, and in the bosom of those he loved, he was active 
| in doing good, affectionately tender, joyful, and ever anxious to infuse 


into his advanced nature the feelings and the interests of the young 


| about him. Oh, memory! sweetest companion when you wing us back 


to the bright spots which peace and virtue have consecrated and kept 
pure! I am once a again with the good old man, walking in the green 
fields, and beneath the golden sun. 1 hear his cheerful voice bidding my 
little brother to be playful and merry, to strengthen his limbs, and invigo- 
rate his mind; to be good to his mother and faithful to his Maker, for 
the time of learning was short, and the days of trial and of labor protrac 
ted and long. I feel his warm kiss and warmer tear as he pressed us 
children to his fond, aged bosom, and wept “ that he should leave the 
lambs amongst wolves, and be cold and dead in the earth, unable to coun- 
sel or to help them.”” It would have been but common charity had the 
old man been allowed to goto sleep in the course of nature. His was 
more than an every day claim to such a privilege. The curse that is 
the heirloom of our house, was at work when my poor grandfather died 
of a broken heart. My father saw my mother, and the impression made 
upon him at their first interview, by her innocence and beauty, decided 
He was madly in love with her; and in spite of the 
strong representations of his uncle, who had already provided a wife for 
him after his own taste, within a month he asked her in marriage. My 
dear mother—all weakness, love, and duty then, as she was ever, obe- 
dient to the will of her father, accepted him as a suitor, and gave her 
hand and her heart wholly to a man who never learned their value. 
She consented to become his wife. His uncle disinherited him for the 
act, and the nephew never afterwards pardoned my mother for the crime. 
My father’s character gradually developed itself after this crisis in his 


| life. Forsaken by his uncle, it was expected that he would retire from 


an occupation that had never been pleasing to him, and which had been 
followed only in consequence of the understanding already referred to. 
But he did no such thing. He held his incumbency, and discharged its 
obligations. Thrown upon his own resources, he was not slow to avail 
himself to the full extent of the help they could afford him. Fora few 
years he persevered in a line of conduct that won for him the good will 
and regard of the world, and so effectually, that they were withdrawn, 
with pain and reluctance at a later period, when his flagrant and undis- 
guised behavior rendered him unworthy of either. He was attentive to 
the poor, and mixed with the powerful and the rich in his cure. Mild- 


| ness and humanity characterised his demeanor with the former; servili- 


ty and cringing his intercourse with the latter. These were the out-door 
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sacrifices imperiously demanded from his selfishness ; home and its 
ted victims paid the penalty in bearing tyranny and persecution. 

A after her marriage, my mother brought into the world my bro- | 
the: Frederick. I was born two years later. We were their only off- 
spring. I was five years old when I became aware, for the first time, 

t man and wife, though linked together by the strongest chains, may, 
at the same time, be wholly distinct and separate from each other. It 
a was not without alarm, even at this tender age, that I felt the burning 
tears of my mother falling upon my neck ; nor, whilst she hung over me, 
her voice half-stifled, murmuring in distress my father’s name, did her 
accents fall upon my infant ear in vain. Her maternal heart was over- 
flowing with love for me. She could not tell how much she loved dear 
Frederick and myself, and my little heart beat deeply for them both. I 
could notbear tosee her cry. Ne loss in my little but important werld 
could give me half the pain I experienced when I beheld the habitual 
sorrow of my mother. 

The habit which I have already mentioned, as belonging by a cruel 
necessity to our family, developed itself in my father’s case in very early 
. youth. It was encouraged and perfected at the university. This vice | 
: added strength and bitterness to every bad quality that he possessed.— | 
Cruel and overbearing at other times, when under the influence of strong 

at drink be became a furious madman. Surprising as it may seem, this 
Ba man, upon whose head no day closed during which he had not treated 
‘3 my mother with violence and harshness that were intolerable as they 
were unparalelled, could, once beyond his own gates, adorn his lip with 
smiles, and assume a garb of Christian kindness and consideration.— | 
Open to the grossest flattery himself, he was a sychophant in the most 
extensive sense of the word; and by the poor and neceszitous, whose af- 
fection and good word are ever to be gained at a price, and amongst 
whom he scattered indiscriminate alms in the terror of his conscience- 
stricken moments, he was spoken of as aman who was preparing for 
himself, by charity and good works, “an incorruptible crown of glory 
that fadeth not away.” 


My dear and patient mother—forbearing and patient under injury as 
she was herself tender and inoffensive—bore her wrongs but too meekly. | 
Although worn out with grief, she never complained. At hume we knew 
nothing beyond the tears, and sighs, and drooping countenance which 
were not tobe hidden. Indistinct were the ideas which these enabled 
me to form respecting the cause of all her afflictions. Both my brother | 
and myself were studiously kept at a distance from the rooms occupied 
by our parents, and our sleeping room was far enough from theirs to pre- 
vent our hearing any thing that passed after they had retired to bed— 
alas, not to rest! 


| 

























































































It wasmy mother’s custem to come into our nursery every morning, 
before breakfast, to read a portion of Holy Scripture, and afterwards to 
kneel with us in prayer. My father never accompanied her. As I grew 
up, I was struck on these occasions by the change which had taken place 
in her appearance during the night. She had evidently been robbed of 
sleep. Her eyes were red and swollen, her face wan and pale, her hand 
dry and feverish. For months these symptoms continued, and the poor 
victim became weaker and weaker, more and more sorrowful. 



























































The events of one morning are deeply engraven on my memory.— 
Childhood and its joys ceased then. Knowledge came to me to perplex 
and grieve. I had reached my seventh year. My mother came to pray 
to her children as usual. Her bible opened at the 5ch chapter of Paul’s 
epistle tothe Ephesians. She was very wretched, and she proceeded in 
her task with athin weak voice. She came tothe words, ‘‘ Be not drunk 
with wine, wherein is excess,” and my brother looked up, as her lips 
quivered and her pale hand trembled. She bad not selected the lesson ; 
but one mgre appropriate she could scarcely havechosen. ‘ Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, and gave him- 
self for it. I 
man ever yet hated his own flesh; but nowrisheth and cherisheth it.” 
Shefhad not spoken the words, before, completely overcome by the vio- 
lence and rapidity of her feelings, she burst into a flood of tears. The 
bible dropped. She buried ber face in her hands, and then passionately 
sobbed and wept, as if her heart were falling to pieces, and as I had 
never beard man, woman or child sob and weep before. I was frantic, 
but little Frederick looked upon my poor mother in silence, and knit his 
brows and clenched his infant fist. 





























































































































My mother, however, soon recovered herself, and then, without look- 
ing at either of us, or uttering one word more, she leftthe room. Frede- 
rick ranafter her; but when she perceived him, she quickened her steps. 
He was too nimble for her, and when she reached her own room, he was 
at her side, and they entered it tegether. 
wildly at her. Fora moment, he seemed as if he knew not what to do 
or say. At last he threw himself into his mother’s arms, and cried— 

“You hate me, mother! You hate me, I know you do!” 

“What do you mean, Frederick?” she asked. 

“Why,” said he, “ you are ill, and are in great suffering, and you keep 
it to yourself, and never speak to me about it.” 

“T am quite well in health, Frederick,” she said, endeavoring to com- 

herself, and to satisfy him. 

“Oh no, youare not!” he answered; “if you are, why did you cry 
so? You make me wretched, you do. It will kill me soon, and you 
will be sorry for it then.” 

“ For what?” asked my mother. 
Ido to make you happy?” 


“Let me know what father says to you,” he replied quickly, in a dif- 




















He was flushed, and looked 






























































“ Tell me, dearest heart, what shall 




















| my sweet boy. 


| furnished me with an endless series of distressing dreams. 


He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no | 
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ferent tone. “I am sure you don’t love me, or 
before. Why don’t you let me take your part?’ 

“Frederick,” said my mother, “you know I love you dearly; and 
that much of my little share of happiness on earth depends upon you, 
I am sure of your affection too, for you have ever been 
most dutiful. You have never once disobeyed your mother. Ask me 
no questions, dearest, which I cannot answer. I shall soon be well 
again. [am only weak. You have always attended without a murmur 
to your mother’s bidding. You willdoso now. Return to the nursery, 
and take no notice of what has nappened. I have behaved very ill at 
prayers. It shall not occur again. Go, dear boy.” 

Frederick would have made some reply, but my mether held up her fin- 
ger with an air of kind remonstrance, and he said nothing. He depart- 
ed without another syllable. I encountered him on the stairs, where, 
taking me by the hand, and urging me forwards, he exclaimed, in a tone 
of vexation and suppressed anger, ‘‘Come, Emma, mamma doesn’t care 
for us. 1f she is ill again, I sban’t mind itat all. It is nothing to me.” 
And a tear started to his eye, and his little lip quivered, giving the lie to 
every word he spoke. 

The day passed on, and nothing more was heard of this occurrence. 
About eleven o’clock at night | was frightened out of a deep sleep by a 
tapping at the door of my bed-room. I was terribly alarmed, and the 
more so in consequence of the previous disturbance at prayers, which had 
My name 
was called ina low, sharp whisper, andI crept from my nurse’s side to 
listen at the keyhole. I accomplished this without waking her, and then 
[ summoned courage to ask the name of the intruder. 

The voice of Frederick answered me, still whispering. 

“It is, Fred,” said he; ‘come with me, Emma. I have found it all 
out.” 

“‘ Found what out, dear?” I answered. 

“‘ About father and mother. Don’t wait, but open the door quietly, 
and come as youare. You mustn’t wait to dress yourself; if you do, we 
shall be too late.” 

I opened the door noiselessly, and discovered my brother in his night- 
dress, holding in his hand a rush-light, secured in a wire gauze shade. 

** What is it all about, Frederick ?’’ I inquired, anxiously. 

“ He is killing mother, I am sure,” he replied. ‘I have listened at 
the door for the last hour, and you can’t think how he is talking, and 
she is crying, just as she did this morning. Don’t you be a coward,”’ 
he added, taking my trembling hand; ‘but come with me, and just 
whisper as I do.’’ He led me on tiptoe towards the sleeping apartment 
of eur parents. As he appaoached it, he walked more carefully, and at 
last he stopped. 

“ Hush!” said he: “ There—do you hear ?”’ 

“No!” I answered, ‘I hear nothing.” 

- “Well, wait a moment. There again.” 

“No, Frederick,” I said, “it is nothing at all. 
again.” 

“ You are deaf, Emma,” he exclaimed hastily, and in anger; and he 
applied his ear again to the door. “Now,” said he, “don’t speak a 
word. Ihearhim. He has called her some name, and she is crying 
quite loud.” 

He drew me close to his side. We held our breath, and listened for 
a time with strained attention. A burst of anguish from the lips of my 
poor mother, and then long and piteous sobbing succeeding it, as thun- 
der does the flash, startled me, and sent me clinging into my brother’s 
arms. 

“ Yes, that’s it!’ he said, ‘I heard it before for an hour together. 
Hush! listen!’ My mother was weeping amain, loud and unrestrained, 
and the words that struggled through her tears, reached easily our ears. 

“ For heaven’s sake, Harrington,” she exclaimed, “ think of the chil- 
dren! What will become of them? You are killing me. Robbed 
night after night of my natural rest, treated as I am by you every hour 
of my existence, I look for nuthing else than speedy death. It could 
not come too soon, but for the dear children. What will become of 
them when I am sacrificed?” 

“Give me the brandy, wretch!” said my father, in a thick gruff voice. 

“No more to-night, Harrington,” she answered, “‘ you can scarcely 
stand now. Pray, get to bed. For the last fuur nights I have not taken 
off my clethes ; Lam sinking with fatigue ; do show me a little mercy.” 

‘“« Mercy, you infernal” 

“What does that mean?” asked Frederick sharply, and pinching my 
arm with excessive agitation. 

“T don’t know,” I answered, weeping, and crushing my tears at the 


you would have told me 


I shall go back 





| same time; ‘but let us go to bed again—I am afraid to stay.” 


“No, I sha’n't go,” said Frederick; ‘ youmay if youplease. I shall 
| wait here. Go; | shall not come for you again.” 
“Oh, Frederick, | couldn’t leave you for the world! What shall 


we do?” 
“‘ Keep quiet,” said my brother, “and hear all we can.”’ 
“Why the d—l, woman, am I kept here?” roared my father, mad 
| with liquor. ‘ Will you give me brandy, or shall we set fire to the house 
again?” 
“Oh, for the love of heaven, Harrington, do not repeat that trick ! 
In another instant, and we should have been burned to death.” 
| Burn!” was the husband’s reply: “it would have been a good day’s 
| work for me if you had burned, roasted, and rotted, before I ever met 
with you. Haven't you been the cause of my ruin?” 
“ You are raving.” 


_ 
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“7 am neither nyad nor drunk. If you haven't ruined me, tell me 
what has become of my uncle’s preperty?” 

“ This is the old story, Harrington. You tell me of this hour after 
hour, as if I could have prevented what bas passed, or repair it now.— 
Am I to be always blamed for the harshness of your own relative? I 
warned you of your risk, and wished you to consider well the step”’ 

“Qh, none of your cant here!” It sickens me to hear you. Where 
is the brandy, I say?” ; 

“T have locked it away. You have had more than enough to-night. 





you the burning poison whilst you are in your present helpless situation.” 
” «Give me the key, I say,” cried my father, kicking the cnair from 
i we supposed 
salt taeenion and salen on the floor. There was a short scuffle and a 
moment’s silence, then a shriek from my mother, and a guttural noise 
proceeding, it might be from strangulation. 
“Oh, Fred, Fred!’ I exclaimed, giving free egress to my gushing 
tears, ‘ what is that—what has i" Mother is dying.” 
Frederick made me no answer. The bed-room door was not locked. 
He epened it with violence, aad entered the apartment. I fullowed him, 
crying aloud, and shaking from head to foot with terror. I was a melan- 
choly scene. My mother sat at the end of the bed, white as its dra 
ries, sighing convulsively and wringing her hands. My father was before 
a ragiog fire, whose flaming coal was piled high into the aperture of the 
chimney. My mother was attired as in the daytime, but her head was 
uncovered. The cap which had adorned it was consuming in the fire, 
having been torn from her and cast there by my father, who now contem- 
slated its destruction with the drunken chuckle of an intoxicated fiend. 
My mother, as svon as she perceived us, and could recover from as- 


tonishment, rushed eagerly towards us, and placed herself between us | 


and my father. 

“On, my poer, dear children!” she exclaimed, at the same moment. 

‘What do they want here?” bellowed my father, starting wildly first 
at my brother and then at me. 

“Go to bed, dear Frederick,” said my mother, imploringly, to the 
little child. 

“‘T sha’n’t,” he answered, his pretty cheeks swelling with rage and 
unnatural excitement. ‘I sha’n’t go, if you don’t go with me, mother.” 

“* What!”’ exclaimed the drunken man, rising with difficulty from his 
chair, and preparing himself evidently for violence. 


“Oh go, go, dear!” cried my mother, clasping her hands, and looking | was an act of brutality perpetrated against my unfortunate mother. He 


most entreatingly on Frederick. “Go, before he murders you!” 

“What de you mean by that, wretch?” said he, seizing her by 
the wrist. : 

His hand was scarcely on her arm before my brother flew at the ag- 
gressor, like a young eagle on its prey. My father seized him by the 
throat—my mother screamed, and ran between them. I called aloud to 
all, but could not move for dread and apprehension. It was an awful 
sight—father and child struggling together in active enmity, and with 
evil passion, hot and unbound as it exists in devils. Search through the 


attracting the notice, and bringing upon himself the open remarks, of 
men. I have already told you, that for a few years he commended him- 
self to the world by his behavier, and secured the favor and good-will of 
his parishioners, by flattering the rich, and acting offices of kindness on 
behalf of the poor. But it became daily less and less easy for him to 
hide, beneath tong hypocrite’s cloak, the corroding inroads of his master 
passion. In spite of the fulds, the ulcer was there apparent. Slight 


, improprieties of conduct were at first revealed, but to these were added, 


, ata later period, faults of a deeper dye. He had been found inebriated 
This hand, Harrington, shall never do you so much wrong as to offer | 


| and insensible in the broad day. He had spoken ribaldry and unmean- 


| ing jargon at che bedside of a dying woman, to whom he had been called 


, for we heard it fall with violence, and him- | 


to administer the last sacrament. He had reeled to his pulpit, and had 
mounted it with the aid of his servant; but, blindly intoxicated, and un- 
able to perform his duties, he had been aisronnie carried from it and 
conveyed to his home. These were facts which courted observation, and 
were passed from mouth to mouth. The parishioners were scandalized, 
and the minister was remonstrated with. He listened to the rebuke ; 
and then, it is said, he wept—so actutely did he feel the cruel and unex- 
pected imputation. He denied, with vehemence, the charge so eagerly 
gasp against him by his enemies. He confessed, with sorrow, that 

was a poor afflicted man, laboring under a malady that brought upon 
him deep mental suffering, bitter bodily pain, but he defied the harshest 
of them all to prove a greater sin against him. The impression, how- 
ever, was not to be taken from the minds of his accusers, but for the pre- 
sent they urged no more. It was not long after this interview that a 
party in the neighborhood became known by the name of the “ minister’s 
men.” It consisted principally of the humblest individuals in the parish, 
and they constituted themselves the champions and supporters of my fa- 
ther’s cause. They waged war against any who intel os his unhappy 
failing, and demanded on all sides sympathy for his bodily infirmities. 
Borne upon the voices of these men, and placing, as he could with a mo- 
tive strong enough to incite him, a moderate restraint upon his passion, 
he contrived for a short period to stem the tide of opposition, which, 
having once turned, had never ceased to roll against him. But the de- 
mands of the tempter were not to be suppressed, however they might be 
resisted or dallied with for a season. Once more, and very soon, he 
yielded undisguisedly to the engrossing lust—fresh delinquencies arose— 
sacrilege was repeated again and again—murmurs grew to complaints— 


| complaints to accusations, and at length my father ceased to be the in- 


cumbent of his native parish. The immediate cause of his retirement 


had, on this occasion, treated her with more than his ordinary severity. 


| He struck her in the mest cowardly and unprovoked manner. A maid- 


calender of crime—recall the sights that pall and sicken you, that send | 


through every fibre of offended nature the horrible chill of loathing—and 
confess that the hand of the child, lifted against the author and parent 
of its life, surpasses all in fearful ugliness and depravity. Nature thus 
deformed I had never seen before. [| shudder and grow cold as I realize 
the monstrous picture. I know not how the impious contest ended. 
Frederick was torn from the iron grasp of his father, and carried almost 
insensible to his own room. He had fainted, either from excessive ex- 
ertion, or from the punishment he had received; for my father had not 
dealt lightly with him. I remember that my mother accompanied Fre- 
derick to his bed, and sobbed piteously over him; and I recollect well 
that the last glimpse [ had of my father, as I quitted his presence, was 
when he drew his chair savagely to the fire, and sat there grinning at 
the goodly work he had performed. Higher and higher he built his 
mountain of coal, and more fearful grew the rampant flames. I can tell 
you little more. [awoke on the following morning with every nerve in 
my weak body loosened and unstrung. My limbs had burst the bonds 
that held them in unity and subjection, and anarchy prevailed throughout 
my frame. My eyes rolled ceaselessly; my tongue leapt from my 
mouth, and, like an idiot’s, moved along my lips; arms, hands, and feet 
—every feature, and every muscle, were at liberty; and, whilst the free- 
dom lasted, used it wildly. The fright of the previous evening had fallen 
upon my system with a whelming shock, and the restless dance of Saint 
Vitus was upon me. 

This is the first tragic scene that I can remember—would it were the 
last !—of a home made dismal and desolate by the withering presence of 
one unholy vice. When my calamity was removed, and 1 recovered 
from my illness, J learnt that my brother was at a boarding-school, and 
many miles away. My mother had placed him there without the know- 
ledge of my father; and, notwithstanding the urgent and repeated re- 
quests of the latter, she would not communicate to him the place of his 
residence. To punish her, as he expressed it, for her persevering obsti- 
nacy, in a moment of partial intoxication, and for a hundredth part of 
its value, he disposed of a considerable portion of his inheritance, giving 
her to understand, at the same time, that if this act did not bring her to 
obedience, he would try what could be done by selling the remainder. It 
is hardly necessary for me to say that the ‘elink of this sale replenished 
the cellars of the drunkard, and filled them to the very roof with the 
deadly elixir. 


;_ 1: was impossible for my father to persist in his vicious course without 


servant had witnessed the action, and her indignation was aroused. She 
threatened and upbraided him, and yowed that she would publish his 


| conduct wheresoever he was known. Upon the following morning she 


received her dismissal. Before evening, the scene was cireumstantially 
narrated to every creature in the parish. My mother’s wrongs were—if 
it were possible—exaggerated ; her uncomplaining nature and her meek- 
ness—no representation could heighten ‘hem—discussed and pitied. A 
few members of the congregation who had signalized themselves through- 
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— QQ ee nea ninnae, 
out my father’s career by their acknowledged hostility, now visited their ; deities of the domestic hearth—a harsh word scares them, and makes a 


pastor, and 


», They carried with them a written statement of his proceed- 
robo éafeg dhe pat twelve-month, which they gave him to understand 
would be forwarded without delay to the bishop of the diocese, should he 
refuse to comply with their command, or b sitate one moment in his de- 
cision. , 
they had prevailed upon themselves to act so leniently towards a man 
who hiad forfeited every claim upon their mercy and regard.” My fa- 
ther was abashed and cowed, and gladly accepted release on any terms. 
He had never been a man of courage. What man of courage ever yet, 
by systematic cruelty, crushed and destroyed the fragile flower that clung 
abit him for support? What man of courage ever stained his man- 
hood by inflicting blews npon a weak and unoffending woman? It is the 
mongrel cur, and not the lion, that trembles whilst it snarls. Dissipation 
had given to his hands the native motion of the heart. Those shook from 
intemperance, as this from natural fear. He stood before his fellow 
men, the meanest, the most debased and cowardly of his sex. 


sented to him the propriety of an immediate resignation | 


“It was in consideration of his wife alone,” they added, “‘ that | 


palace desolate. My mother and I walked from the village in which we 
dwelt to meet my brother at the market-town through which the coach 
passed, distant some four miles from our home. It was a land of enchant- 
ment that we traversed—or the earth had re-assumed its pristine innocence 
and glory. it was so very fair! Hand in hand we went along—the 
smile crept from my mother’s heart and ventured to her cheek. My 
grateful soul bounded with delight to give the stranger welcome—my 


| tongue grew voluble—my spirit was drowned in inundating mirth. It 


} 


Be sure | 


he loved not my mother the better for the influence of her good name, | 
and-for the mitigation of punishment that name had silently effected. | 


They departed in company—she, not sorry to forsake an abode painfully 


wife as the cause of his misfortunes; and with his hatred against the 
miserable creature increased a hxndred-fold. The living was sold. 
With half the proceeds he purchased a three years’ interest in a bene- 
fice, the property of a youth, who, yet a minor, was prosecuting his stu- 
dies in the University of Oxford. 
his only food—with fresh fuel for the raging passion which had not yet 
consumed him. It was his boast that he would live long enough to spend 
every farthing that he possessed. That he should die leaving the means of 
eubsistence to his wife and children, came not within the range of possi- 
bility. He had resolved that it should be otherwise. To Kent we now 
‘ourneyed, sad pilgrims! My brother was still at school. He had not 
been permitted to return home since he quitted its roof. My mother was 
terrified at the thought of another meeting between him and his father. 


was a moment to have died ; but Death is merciful, and bides his own 
good time. Eagerly I looked through the long street of the town for the 
arrival of the stage, but more eagerly my mother. Active and nimble 
were my eyes aud feet—how much more, hers? It was not long before 
we caught sight of his handsome face straining from the coach window, 
at whose door we stood impatiently. He had grown very tall. For 
years I had not seen him. He had reached his sixteenth year, but he 
looked four years older. His features were noble and expressive. The 
character of the Spaniard was impressed upon them rather than that of 
the Englishman. His glossy jet-black hair hung loosely to his shoulders. 
His complexion was dark; his eye black, sharp, and penetrating. An 


| acquiline nose gave to that eye a fiery keenness like unto the eagle’s, and 
associated with her history—he, poor shallow reasoner! regarding his | 


the glare way not always easy to endure. When he took his mother by 
the hand, and kissed her passionately in the public road, a crimson flush 


| mounting to his eyes expressed the stroke that her sad and altered coufi- 


| tenance had immediately inflicted upon him; and, in truth, she was paler 


| than ever, with the confluence of many feelings battling in her bosom.— 


The other half supplied him with wine, | 


The latter, in every fit of drunkenness, swore vengeance against ‘‘ the vil- | 


lain who attacked him;” 


cold-blooded description of the modes he would employ to torture and to 
kill him, when he should fall again into his power. Frederick had often 
written from school, imploring my mother to receive him at home for her 
protection ; she would not listen to the request, but conjured him, with 
every expression she could make nse of, to remain contentedly where he 
was, and not to add to the wretchedness of her condition. I have a 
packet of her letters now before me. Scarcely a day passed that did not 
find her writing to her son. She lived in constant dread of beholding 
him. To have seen him cross the threshold, I do believe would have 
been fatal to her. She was convinced that my father had resolved upon 
his death, and an habitual presentiment satisfied her, that she should live 
to see the horrible deed committed. Itakeupaletteratrandom. Read 
the earnest entreaty of the mother to the banished child—*“Dearest, dear- 
est Frederick, my own sweet boy! May I be quite certain that you will 
spend the coming vacation at your school? What books, what things 
may I send to you for your instruction and amusement? Time will pass 
very quickly with your kind Mr. Percival; and the school days will so 


and distressed to agony my poor mother witha | 


90n come round again, and you will be with your old companions, and | 


in their society forget the trials to which you eve unfortunately subjected. 
Oh! it is a sweet time of the year! How I envy you—the gambols up 
and down hill, and your pretty walks and daily p'easures ! 
so well, too! What a happiness this is to me. How I long to have you 
with me—you know I do, and a day will come when we shall feel blessed 
with one another! But it must not be now. 
am assured of your absence—it is a very hard thing to say, and I could 
not say it, dear Frederick, to any boy except yourself; but you are so 


I feel so very easy when I | 


| 


And you are | 


good and kind to your mother, and would not give her pain for all the | 


world. If you should come to us, your father would be more unkind 


than he has ever been, and he remembers well the last night that you | 


passed with him. He speaks of it often, and with much severity. I can 
bear all that I have now to suffer without repining, as long as I am sure 
that you are safe. Think how comforting it is to make your mother 
happy in her mind, and then I am sure you will cheerfully comply with 
all she wishes.” 
on his mother, and he ceased to disturb her when he fonnd his solici a- 
tions grieved and afflicted her. It was shortly after our arrival at the 
new parsonage that we contrived to receive Frederick on a visit of a few 
days. Business connected with the living had carried my father to Lon- 


We returned to the parsonage together. He walked between us; one 
hand clasped lovingly my mother’s—the other was around my waist.— 
How much sorrow and trouble did I forget in the sweet consciousness of 
a brother’ love!—a brother newly found, noble in form as he was affec- 
ticnate and tender in disposition. How proud I was to be his sister! 
and how I listened to every word he uttered with the reverence and be- 
lief due to superior wisdom and intelligence! I asked him a hundred 
questions touching his y¢leasures and pursuits—causing interrogatory to 
to tread upon the heel of answer, until the latter halted, hopeless to keep 
pace. The cares and anxieties cf adolescence melt before one ray of 
passing sunlight—not so the deep corroding woes cf maturer life. With 
my brother I was gay and jocound, as though my couch from infancy had 
been a bed of roses—had never been disturbed by hard and prickly thorns. 
My mother wept as she proceeded, for the present happy moment only 
reminded her of the joy she had lost. Frederick at first, all animation 
and excitement, was fluent and cheerful in his talk; but he watched his 
mother till her blanched cheek and tearful eye silenced his tongue, and 
carried heaviness to his heart. We arrived at our residence, and then 
my mother, remarking the depression of Frederick, assumed a cheerful- 
ness that lacked serenity eneugh to cheat the shallowest observer. She 
smiled and spoke to him of his master Mr. Percival, and enquired whether 
the quaint boy of whom he 1 sed to send in his long letters such humorous 
accounts still lived, and was still his chosen playmate. ‘‘ You described 
him so cleverly, Frederick,”’ said my mother, “ I hope you are still good 
friends.” 

‘* How long is this to last, mother?” 
her question, though not replying to it. 

“* What, child?”’ she asked. 

“Your miserable way of life. It is shocking to behold you. 
never to be released from your terrible situation ? 

My mother made no answer. 

‘1 shall not return to school until something is done for your relief.— 
The father of one of my school-fellows is a lawyer, and he tells me that 
the law will help you.” 

My mother shook her head. 

“ Ah, but I know better!” he replied, “ if fer our sakes, if for Emma 
and me, you will have courage to state your greviences, they will not suf- 
fer you to be persecuted.” 

“The grave, Frederick, the grave,” she said seriously, “is the only 
friend that can interpose between me and your father. It is in vain that 
1 look nearer for help. The hand of the law is dull and sluggish when a 


he said, speaking in return te 


Are you 
He will murder you.” 


_ weak woman would raise it on her own behalf. Man is jealous of the 


} 


Frederick reiterated his importunities; but he doated | 


don for a short time. It was the first interval of quiet that we had known | 


for years. The house became on a sudden a peaceful and a sweet abode 
—a receptacle for angels. You cannot conceive, it is hardly possible to 
believe, that an alteration so sudden and so perfect could have taken 
place. The change in my own spirit was marvellous. 
been imprisened from infancy, fettered for ages in a dreary dungeon; and 
that for the first moment of my life I walked about erect, in freedom and 
in light. My very features seemed to relax in the improved reviving at- 
mosphere. My brow became unknit—my eye dilated and sparkled with 
awakened animation. I tripped from room to room, my unembarrassed 
foot searcely conscious of the ground. In every nook was peace—over 
the entire dwelling was expanded the pacific and protecting wing of a 
heavenly intelligence. All was intense tranquillity. Yes, it is true, one 
human being, darkening with his pernicious shadow a bright and spotless 


I felt as if [had | 


scene, makes paradise a pandemonium. ‘Timid as the fawn are the gentle | he would reason calmly with him—that he would speak respectfully and 


rights of man. It is his right to use us as he pleases. He believes it is. 
We are not ignorant of the fact when we resign our liberty, and throw 
ourselves upon his mercy. I have been unfortunate. It is not so with 
all.” 

“T will confront him,” said Frederick, passionately, ‘and compel the 
tyrant to be merciful. It is my duty and I will do it.” 

“No, you will not, Frederick,’’ answered my mother calmly; “you 
will not forget the terms upon which this interview takes place—you will 
not forfeit your word—you will not break your mother’s heart. All this 
you will do—and more than I dare think of, if you act so rashly. You 
do not require me to repeat now what I have said to you before a hun- 
dredjtimes. You must not—shall not see your father. | There is nothing 
to be done for me. I must bear the inevitable yoke. Heaven will give 
me strength; for I have prayed, and found it. There is one thing I can- 
not bear—it is the disobedience of my boy. Your dutiful affection has 
sustained me in the darkest hours of life. I have nothing to live for 
when that is taken from me.” 

It was with appeals of this nature that my mother checked every at- 
tempt on the part of my brother to remain at home until the return of 
his father. He implored her to grant him permission so to do. He pro- 
mised sacredly that he would not be violent or upbraid his parent—that 
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like @ son—that he would be satisfied to secare for her an amicable sepa- | her grave unsuspected of a pang. Itwas not so when 





ration, and peace for the future, without irritating him with references to 
the past. Jt was in vain. No eloquence could conquer her—no en- 
treaty move her. She dreaded, with @ horror that was net to be sup- 
pressed, an interview between father and son; and no pleading could 
alter her steadfast resolution to prevent it. Frederick remained four days 
with us. After the first evening he made no mention of his father. My 
mother put an end to his requests by telling him that it grieved and 
distressed her when he spuke of her wrongs, and that she should be 
much happier if he reverted to them no more. He was silent, and al- 
most sullen from that time. Twenty little artifices did my mother play 
to rouse him to good-humor, and to satisfy him that she had spoken all 
in love, and notin anger. But her success was little. He sat at home 
from morning to-night moody and inactive, reading perhaps for half an 
hour—then holding the book upon his knee for as long a time—his eyes 
bent towards the ground—and his lips pressed hard and closed together. 
When we had walked homeward after our first greeting, he promised me 
sweet country-walks and pastime on the road such as [ had never heard 
of. He had learned botany, and he could tell me all the secrets of the 


little flowers, which were revealed but to a chosen few who loved to gos- | 


sip with them in their lowlyhomes. All this he had forgotten. Air and 
exercise displeased him, and he scarcely passed the threshold until he 
took his melancholy leave of it, and journeyed back to school. I accom- 
panied him to the market-town, and saw him safely on the coach. 

“Emma,” be said at parting, “‘ mother must take her own course. I 
have obeyed her; I have not spoken to her again of father and his treat- 
ment, and I never will if I live a hundred years. In twelve months I 
am to leave school and to go abroad. 
away; I am quite satisfied now of one thing—mother loves father after 
all, and she cannot bear the thought of leaving him.” 

‘‘ Indeed you are mistaken, Frederick,” I replied. “I know her bet- 
ter than you do. It is for us that she suffers every thing, and for your 
sake alone that she keeps you from that wicked man.” 

“ Well, I don’t see ir,” he said recklessly, “and I dont care. Good- 
by, Emma. I wish I was dead, for I am tired of my life.” 

“ Don’t talk so, Frederick,” I answered. ‘‘ What shall I do if mother 
istaken from us? I couldn’t live with him an hour. I shall be thrown 
on the world.” 

“No, no, Emma—not whilst I live. Don’t mind what I say when I 
am irritated. I am very irritable. You shall find me an affectionate 
brether. I shall write to you directly I get to school, and oftener than I 
have of late.” 

‘Oh, and do write to mother, too, Frederick ; it will make her so hap- 
py! She thinks you have gone away angry with her.”’ 


I am glad of it; I wish to be | 





| This advantage was soon denied 
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her child was 
doomed to share her puni t. She saw me pining beneath the blight 


of an unnatural malignity. She beheld precocious hatred—impious pas- 
sion swelling my unripe cheek, staining my ill-instructed tongue; and na- 
ture constrained from the mother the wailings that had been overpower- 
ed and stifled in the wife. She wept, she remonstrated, she begged, she 
upbraided ; but the new instrument of torture worked well, too well for 
the employer to surrender it so easily. Night after night passed in loud 
distracting brawls. It had become impossible to escape from persecu- 
tion. Until now I had been spared the sight of his ferocious violence. 
I had heard all, but seen little. My mother took care to banish me from 
the scene of her misery, but not the less on that account did I pass the 
long and weary hours of the night at her chamber-door, shaking with 
fear and expecting every moment to hear her dying accents. Never did 
I forsake my guard until stupefaction had wrought upon the intoxicated 
man, and ail was silence in the house—all but the victim’s heavy sighs, 
or, it might be, her prayers, choked by her hot heart-rending tears. I had 
found it impossible to sleep until I could carry to my bed the assurance 
that murder had not been committed. I made the attempt many 
times ; but before my head was on the pillow, a slight nuise, cama imar 
ginary, brought me to my feet again, and sent me tremulous and appre 
hensive to their bed-room. For countless nighis | steod before the door, 
a lone and wakeful sentinel. The early summer sun has found me on my 
watch; the winter’s howling wind and dropping snew have been my 
long and cheerless visitant. I was glad of my privilege ‘and grateful 
to enjoy it, whilst she was ignorant of my occupativn. ldo not think I 
could have borne the sight of half her sufferings. I endured to hear 
them, deeming my proximity a guarantee fur her safety and defence.— 

me. He followed me whithersoever I 
went. He lighted a fire in my bed-room, quaffed his liquor there, and, 
between the draughts, railed and raged at me, until the same expressions, 
repeated and repeated, fretted the mind almost to madness. If I ran 
from him he pursued me. If I stood still and silent, he goaded till I 





| answered. If I spoke, he stormed and feamed until 1 held my peace. 


The persecution was intolerable. I sank beneath it, and my poor mo- 
ther in her agony, looked around to find for her second-born a second 
place of refuge. In the meanwhile my father still performed the duties 
of his office. Flagrant as were his proceedings, they were not known to 
their full extent beyond his own house. Few ns in the s' 1 


parish in which we were located, visited us. hispers could not fail to 


| be abrvad, butthey were indistinct, and the people were not curious. Be- 


“ Give her that kiss, Emma, and tell her it is no such thing. And 


take that for yourself. Here comes the coach. God bless you, dear !— 
Good-bye.” So he departed. 

On the evening of the same day, my father returned to the parsonage. 
His affairs had been arranged in London sooner than he anticipated.— 
Gloom pervaded once more the habitation, but we thanked heaven that 
the safety of Frederick was provided for. It would be tedious and of- 
fensive to prosecute in detail the narrative of this wretched man. The 
history of one day in the career of the drunkard, is the history of his 
life. A circumstance at this period, it is necessary, however, to notice. 
Fretted and agitated by the violence of his demeanor on one occasion, [ 
was unable to repress my swelling anger; and I spoke to him in the bit- 
terness of my heart, as | had never ventured to address him in my life 
before. My words astounded him for the moment; and they were so 
far useful to my mother, for they deprived her of his undivided abuse. 
He glared sottishly at me for an instant, and then, raving at the top of 
his voice, vowed he hated me as he had never hated any earthly creature, 
and that he should live to behold me dropping a corpse before his very 
feet. This prophecy did not frighten me. It was his hourly amuse- 
ment to predict some terrible calamity, which would involve his wife and 
children in irreparable ruin. To-day he would tell my mother that he 
had dreamed her boy had been attacked and murdered. To-morrow he 
would fix atime when she was destined to follow her daughter to the 
grave; and the next day with an unmeaning look of mystery, he would 
tell her to beware of him in such a month, for he had an awful mission 
to perform, and must fulfil it. Every new denouncement carried terror 
to my mother’s breast; one after another burst like bubbles in the air, 
but the latest shook her fragile frame as powerfully as the first. This the 
inhuman man well knew, and knowing it parsued the system, gloating 
at his success. I laughed at his prediction; but from that well-remem- 
bered evening, he marked me forhis victim. He could not suffer me in 
his sight, nor did he permit me to be out ef it. The foulest epithets 
were associated with my name. Expressions which I had never heard, 
and whose signification I did not understand, and on inquiry learnt 
only to become more ignorant and perplexed, were, without provocation 
heaped upon me; oath after oath was fulminated on my head; and I 
have stood trembling and aghast, listening to my father, wondering why 
the lightning that destroyed the fruitful and the goodly tree, did not 
strike dead the man that mocked his Maker, sported with His holy name, 
and laughed to scorn His solemn precepts and commandment. 
trouble came upon my mother in consequence of the new direction of my 
father’s hatred. Whilst she had been the only object of his violence 


Fresh | 


and savage humor, the blows had fallen silently upon her, and the an- | 


guish they elicited had been borne without a murmur. You might read 


her history inthe lines that sorrow, in spite of her, had traced upon her | 


palid face—and but for these, the patient martyr might have passed into 


sides, my father was a generous man—generous as the word is under- 
stood in the refined vocabulary of the world. Hodge, the ploughman, 
“had never seen the parson’s equal. Wet or dry, if ever he met Mr. 
Harrington, he wasas friendly as could be, and nothing short of a quart 
had he ever offered him.” There was not a laborer who had not profited 
by such questionable charity, and who was not ready, by day and b 
night, to do the clergyman good service. The innkeepers were satis 
that ‘the parish had got just the man it wanted, that the Church 
would never be in danger whilst it had such clergymen for props;” and 
the most censorious in the parish could only say, “that Mr. Harrington 
was no enemy to his bottle, and was, in other respects, a very jolly par- 
son.” Now and then a tale would find its way from the parsonage into 
the village, but so strangely altered as to be no longer recognized by the 
subjects of it; and, at such times my mother fared but poorly in the esti- 
mate of the parishioners. ‘‘ She was to blame for answering my father; 
he was warm-tempered, but very good at heart; he had much to vex 
and worry him—a sullen daughter at home, and a wild scape-grace son 
exiled from the house. His wife should think of this, and not cross 
him when he was ill at ease.’’ These were a few of the remarks ap- 
pended to each story, as accident or my father’s tongue—for he was cun- 
ning as well as vicious, and could find advantage in being the bearer of 
his own disgrace—carried it from our dwelling through the village. To 
all this it must be added, that, although he was never actually sober, it 
could not be averred that he was always inebriated. During the earlier 
hours of the day he was thoroughly master of himself, and with his 
grave and serious aspect might have challenged the closest scrutiny. His 
constitution was naturally very strong, and his system did not yield with- 
out a struggle to the inroads of the poison. It had become necessary to 
his existence to gratify, in every hour of waking life, the morbid cravings 
of his appetite. With the earliest blush of day, a draught that would 
have been a dangerous stimulant to others, was swallowed to sogthe and 
trarquillize hisframe. Dram was added to dram with fearful ae 
but without any visible effect until late in the afternoon; but then 

already shut himself up from the world, and the horrors of drunkenness 
were exhibited only to those of whom he had no fear, and who had no 
power to resist or avoid the cruelty that eternally accompanied it. Re- 
membering how a neglect of his former duties, or rather a profanation of 
them, had caused his removal from his first cure, he took pains 
to discharge to the very letter the obligations of his calling. He 
never absented himself from the pulpit; he never approached it help- 
less from intemperance, The task did not call for much self-denial. 
Service was performed but one day in the week, and but once on that 
day. For visiting his flock, the majority of his congregation were boon 
companions, and he was a welcome guest at all times. I have said 
enough to accourt for my mother’s isolated, pitiable condition, to explain 
the cold neglect that she experienced, and to move you with compassion 
for her undeserved and cruel fate. She found neither help nor consola- 
tion in man. She had not asked it. She turned her thoughts and aspi- 
rations heavenward. There they were fixed henceforward—there they 
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were occupied securing a resting-place for the bruised spirit that longed | 
for its own bright, peaceful home. 

Let me not forget to say, that, besides my mother and myself, there 
was another individual who had borne testimony to my father’s mode of 
life. This was no other than his own clerk—old Adam, of whom you 
have heard me speak oftener than once. He was upwards of seventy 
years of age when we first knew him—a rare old man, primitive in bis 
habits, simple as a child. He was devoted to the Church of England, 
to his parish, to the parish church, and to the church’s minister. He 
honored and revered them all. They were the important things in life 
—the only things—life itself. A flaw in any one came not within the 
circumference of his belief. They were infallible ail. He had never 
travelled further than five miles beyond the veatry-door. Bible and 
prayer-books were his only library ; the school and little children his 
choicest occupation and best friends. I loved him dearly, and looked 
upon him as the wisest and bestof men. My father cunsidered him an | 
idiot and a fool, unworthy of notice, and did not hesitate to act before 
him isely as if no one had been present. Old Adam was a specta 
tor during one of his wildest fits, and believed that the last judgment | 
was approaching, and the world hastening to its close. The scene was 
repeated, and the old man hobbled away, flustered and confounded. For 
a third time it was his lot to witness his superior’s degradation ; and he 
stood before him, unable to move or to speak, silently weeping It was 
with good Adam that my mother made her last effort to attach to herself 
a friend and comforter. He passed much of his time in the little church- 
yard, keeping it in trim, good order, and busy with the trees and flowers 
which he had planted and tended for some years around aad about the 
last dwelling-place of his ever-respected friends. He had a sincere re- 
gard for his mistress, and he pitied her distresses ; but his veneration for 
the Church and her minister had been too great to allow one syllable of 
disrespect to escape him against the Reverend Mr. Harrington. So it 
was when we accosted him in his usual haunt, and my mother spoke to 
him in confidence respecting her wrongs. 

“T have long ceased, Adam,” she said, ‘to think for myself; but I | 
cannot be insensible to my poor girl’s sufferings. I owe it to her to 
take some steps for our release.” 

“Oh, ma2iam,” he replied, “think of Mother Church—think of the 
scandal and the shame! I would’nt have matters known to be made 
clerk of the cathedral itself. We should make wounds that we could 
never heal, if we were to preach for ever afterwards. i’eople are so 
much more apt to find fault with what the clergyman does ill, than to 
follow what he says well. Folks who read little are very foolish ; and 
if a cobbler is hanged for murder—as Anthony Potts was in the town 
yonder—they’!] tell you that cobbling is a wicked trade, quite unneces- 
sary, and ought to be abolished. So it is, madam, with a mender of 
souls. The cloth suffers more than the man. Be merciful, good lady, 
with Mother Churcl:.”’ 

“Am I not justified in an appeal! to the world? Doves not my child 
demand it 7” 

“‘T must own,”’ said Adam, “ Mr. Harrington is a little comical at 
times. Butdon’t you think it is his way. He means nothing. Could’nt 
something be done mildly, so as to keep the unfortunate business snug | 
and quiet ?”’ 

“Quiet, Adam! Do you not imagine that it is the common topic of 
the village 7—that it is not known to every creature in the place?” 

“Tam sure it isn’t madam,” he replied, “ for I have taken too much 
thought of that myself. I have silenced all complaints. I am a member | 
of the Establishment, and heaven forgive me if I have gone a little to 
the left in doing a member’sduty. I have said all you could have wished 
me—even ‘hinted—may I be pardoned for it—that he was delicate and 
weakly, and liable to attacks—that he drank very little for the stomach’s 
sake, and, unfortunately, the last drop proved too much for him. I said 
he was a man of troubles,and easily excited—and that the anxiety he felt 
for a rebel boy at school made him at times not conscious of his doings. 
The people have pitied him. You could not have shown more sorrow 
for him yourself than they have done—and on!y think what a load of re- 
proach the Church has escaped, to say nothing of her ministering ser- 
vants !’’ 

“You have been much misiaken, Adam,” sighed my mother. 

“‘T have endeavored not to mistake my duty, dear lady, and I trust | 
[have done no more than that. It is hard for me to say, ‘bear without | 
repining ;’ but if you will do so for the sake of the Church, whose child 
you are, verily you shall have your reward. It cannot last for ever. 
We have, all of us, our trials, and none may be perfectly happy here. 
‘ Earthly trouble,’ as the hymn beautifully says— 


‘ Earthly trouble is the thong 
To lash us all the saints among,’ 


Do not take Mr. Harrington's foibie 3° much at heart. Let him have his 
way, and—might I yénture without offence to say it }—aé hot ansWer 
him ; leave him when he is angry, and let pretty Miss Emma go away 
too ; for the sight of one child may, in his dark moments, remind him of 
another who dves not deserve so wellof him. Pardon me, madam, if I 
have said too much.” 

It was with simple Adam as with the rest. He did notinhis heart, for 
he could not, as many did, look upon my mother as the source of all our 
wretchedness; but much, he believed, might have been avoided by a 
more prudent mode of treatment. Alas! it was a prudence that she | 
gladly would have acquired—but where was she to learn it? Who could 
teach the lesson that was to save the lamb from the knife of the slayer ? 





¥ riendiess abroad— pursued with untiring barbarity at home—im 


| and wasted by bodily suffering and long anxiety on my acceunt, at 


length had mercy on his child, and took her to himself. Her illness was 
of short duration. She died. Be satisfied shat I state the fact. The 
horrible scene is never to be recorded. It was a winter's morning— 
three o'clock had just struck. It was bitter cold. 1 had excluded my 
father vivlently from the chamber of death, in which the clammy clay- 


' cold moisture of mortality was already rising. He struck at the door, 





stamped, stormed—called her a hundred hideous names—swore I 
cannot proceed. The sacrifice was accomplished. The gasping sufferer 
gave me her last look—fonder and fonder it grew, as it retreated from 
the world—she pressed my hand, and whispered, “ He has killed me !” 
The whisper was drowned in the ravings of the drunkard, who had yet 
to be conscious of his victory, yes, his victory—for my poor mother was 
4 corpse. 

I recount my hi+tory, and you believe it is a fable. You marvel at the 
hideous picture, and deny it to be human. So did they all. You can- 
not conceive man the monster. You are proud of Humanity, and can- 
not suffer the veil to be drawn, and the naked soul stand in light. I am 
sure, | ask not men to take for granted this miserable tale. I carry my 
appeal to the bleeding heart of woman. There I found my claim tobe 


| believed. Dreadful as is my fate, think not that it stands alone in the 


domestic history of despotism. Tyranny is unbounded when its sphere 
of exercise is circumscribed. Cruelty is unrestrained where no eye can 
watch its deadly strokes; and merciless it is, oh, rest assured, where its 
victims are the uncomplaining and the weak. A hundred and a thousand 


| gentle snfferers shall boar witness to the faithful record of my mother’s 


wrongs, and find in them the echo of their own uncredited and unheed- 


| ed injuries. She died, murdered by my father. I speak calmly and 


without passion. I have no softer word to express the numberless acts 
of persecution beneath which she sickened, drooped and fell. I passed 
the bitter night of her decease with her and about her bed. I was fran- 


| tic. What was tobe done? Whither should I go? I was dull, stupid, 


and confounded when | ceased to rave, and I stared at the dead body 
without a sigh or a tear, passionlesss and unconcerned as the pale object 
before me. For days I had anticipated her death; but now that it had 
come, my senses were stunned. A tremendous blow had fallen—so tre- 


| mendous, that the common emotions of Nature were superceded bya 


breathless tranquility—supernatural and intense. I could not think, nor 


| attempt to yiew my new position, And I felt no pain, The time for 


that had not arrived. The smart does not accompany always the first 


| infliction of the wound. The shock precedes the pang by many an hour. 


There was a void at my heart—that I knew full well. The aching, ag- 
onizing sense of loneliness—that was yetto come. And my father, too 
—the intoxicated maniac—he persisted in his violence and tumult; and 
remained hour after hour at our door, execrating the poor inanimate 
thing that had been carried from his clutch, and showering en my head a 
hundred fearful menaces. If he ceased for an instant, it was to renew 


| the clamor with redoubled yehemence, and with still fiercer exclamations. 


I heeded him net. I neither called upon him to desist, nor vainly sought 
to appease him by informing him of his loss. Dreary, desolate, terrible 
night! Millions of happy souls were carried through thy hours in gen- 


| tle and upruffled sleep. What had I done as yet to be condemned to 


watch thy lazy dismal progress in that black chamber—at that mest fear 
ful season? But the night passed away—daylight had already gleamed 


| —the angry man was silent. My guardian angel profited by the moment 


—took pity on me, and closed me in his arms. Islept. For anhour, 
all was forgotten; and the sleeper whose eyes had shut in Paradise had 
not visions more glowing than myown. Strange, mysterious existence ! 
What puppets are we in the great Show of Life, urged by a machinery 


| intricate and inscrutable, and helpless as dependeat when moved by the 


resistless springs ef an invisible world! I awoke to be for one moment 
ignorant of my bereavement—unconscious of the scene that had been 
enacted not three hours before—fresh from a heavenly dream did I a- 


' wake, oblivious of the past, quiet, peaceful, and happy. For one brief 


instant only did I stand on the bright eminence, and breathe the grateful 


| atmosphere. Down was I dashed, and with due exernion of memory 


plunged into an abyss of misery—from which I rise now—only now, 
when my grievous sins are purged, and pardon and felicity are secured. 

The morning was already far advanced, and I knew not how to act.— 
The servants had in all probability acquainted my father with the disso- 
lution of his wife. I feared to approach him; but thinking it my 
duty, I asked old Adam to go first to his study, as I was afraid 
te go alone. On our entering the room he was writing with great 
earnestness. He looked alarmed and agitated, and his hands 
shook with more than their usual trembling motion. He returned 
with us, approached the bed, and removed the covering from the 
cold one’s cheek. I chilled and sickened as he did so. I imagined 
that he sighed. Could it be possible? I looked up at him—and 


| believed that I saw the dull eye suffused with tears. With my whole 


heart I hated him; buta gleam of sorrow and of pity passed across my 
spirit—and I forgot the natural cruelty of the man in commiserating the 
wretchedness of the slave. I thought not of his unnatural persecution 
I remembered only that he had been tempted and was lost. He replac- 
ed the sheet—walked to the door, and bade me follow him. 

«Come, Emma,” he said, in a subdued voice, and with a tone that 
fell upon my ears strangely from his lips—‘“‘come to my room.” 

He departed—I followed him. He closed the door of his library upon 
and told me to be seated. I trembled, and complied with his request. 
- down also, and he pressed his face as tightly as he might against 
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the palms of hie quivering hands. He removed them. 
taken—the stony heart was touched and softened 
“Where is your brother, Emma?” he asked. 
I did not answer. 
“Tell me,” he continued—“ where is your brother? 
soon—better now.” 
I burst into tears. 
“You will kill him, you will kill him!” I exclaimed in agony, remem- 
bering my mother’s ceaseless anxiety and fear, and dreading now more 


I was not mis- 
he wept. 





I must knew 


> 


| 


IN 


} On -—- 


than ever the interview that she herself would never have permitted. | 


“ Do not ask me; I must not say.” 


“‘ This has been the cause of all,” he said in an offended tone. “ Why | 


this secresy and under-handed system? She has pursued it till she has 
irritated and made me mad; and I have been driven to the wine when 
kindness would have lured me from it.” 

It was false. It was the self convicted criminal bribing his conscience 
to be merciful. I did not dare to tell him so; but I did my mother jus- 
tice, and rejected the excuse. 

“‘ Where does he live?” he asked again 

“Oh, I cannot tell you! I must not if I would.’ 

“ Very well!” he answered, rising from his chair, and walking quickly 
about the room. ‘“ Very well—let it be so.”’ 

I rose likewise to go away; but he prevented me. 

“ Stay,’’ said he; ‘‘you shall go to him. It is not necessary that you 
should acquaint me with his place of residence. You shal! go, Emma, 
and tell him what has happened. He must be present at the funeral. 
You can prepare him for that day—no one better. He isa violent boy, 
1 know !” 

“What!” I ejaculated, “is he to come home, then?” 

“Yes,” replied my father. ‘‘ And you will see him previously, and 
reason with him on the propriety of behaving well. We have had mise- 
ry enough. He isa fiery and ungovernable youth. I never liked his 
eye. He never loved me. He was always an unnatural boy. You 
shall do it.” 

He moved nervously up and down the room, and spoke with excite- 
ment, quickly and by starts. It was not difficult to detect the feeling 
that was at work, and that compelled from his recreant heart every 
word that he addressed to me. Fear overthrew him—the fear of 
meeting face to face the child and champion of the unhappy wife. I 
had been deceived when I attributed to him the expression of a nobler 
emotion. I rejoiced at my discovery, and hoped that it might yet hin 
der an interview, the possibility of which I regarded with affright. But 
I was mistaken; my father dreaded to meet his son—still more he dread- 
ed toconfront him unprepared and at any moment. Henceforward he 
must live in constant apprehension. Any thing was better than this— 
and he resolved, therefore, to see him at once on the best terms he could 
command, rather than leave the meeting in uncertainty and environ it 
with peril. I was accordingly commissioned to bring him once more 


home. A sadder business it had never been my lot to undertake; and | his lips, with fatal rapidity. 


| preparations were complete. 


gladly would I have declined it, if the fear of something sadder still did 
not haunt me pight and day, and render the crisis the least of evils to 
endure. Before setting out, however, on the unpropitious journey, I had 
succeeded in extracting one promise from my father. Without it, I had 
refused to execute his wishes—and this, and any other, he would have 
granted speedily to insure compliance with his will. 
would on no aceount, and whatever might be the temper of my brother, 
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use angry terms or violence towards him—that he would receive him 
kindly—make no mention of his former conduct—and permit him, the 
very day succeeding his mother’s funeral, to return to school, and to re- 
main there until his future plan of life should be decided on. 

“Tt was a wise arrangement,” said my father, “and should be acted 


ton 4 


The love of his miserable life, and the fear of losing it—the strongest 
passions of the tyrant-coward’s heart—1endered him capable of every 
act that should give security to these. It was on the third day after my 
mother’s decease that I left the parsonage for my brother’s residence.— 
My father gave his company to the market-town, and his morbid anxie- 
ty hardly prevented him from taking his seat with me in the coach.— 
Pleased would he have been to trave! to the very school-gate, and to have 
waited there for the result of our conference. 1 had never walked with 
him in my life. The situation was a novel one, and no less nove) than it 
appeared unnatural. My feelings were shocked; nature suffered a vio- 
lation when he offered me his arm—and my heart expressed its shame 
when I accepted it, in the eloquent blood which it sent tingling to my 
cheek. Every joint in my frame, every limb and feature, revolted at the 
act. My knees shook—my feet crawled—and my face was turned to- 
wards the earth, as though abashed, and hopeless to find sympathy and 
recognition in the bright pure sky. To link my arm in that—oh, sicken- 
ing effort and impossible! Oue imperceptible touch, and I withdrew it 
again forever. I was in the coach, and I watched him closely as he sat 
in the parlor of the inn before which the vehicle waited. He had alrea- 
dy said Farewell, and wished me safely back again. He had already, 
for the twentieth time, reiterated his earnest wishes in respect of my bro- 
ther; imploring me to soothe and pacify his boisterous and angry tempe- 
rament, and to assure him of his father’s readiness to forgive all previous 
transgression. 

‘Tt was my duty now,” he added, “to give my brother good advice ; 
aad he and I would be the better for it.’’ 

Not content with these parting words, he remained in his seat for a few 


| minutes, and then hurried to the coach again. 


| his box. 


It was, that he | 


| I turned Jeathingly away. 


“Mind,” said he, whispering to me for the sake of privacy, “‘ Mind, 
no werd, on either side, of what has happened. He returns directly— 
and no unnecessary irritation. That's as we agreed.” 

I nodded to him in acquiescence, and he retired once more te the room. 
There he resumed his seat, but rose again restless and unsettled, and 
with eyes and lips moving unsteadily, as if distressed with anxious 
thought. Then the sudden and loud smacking of a whip, startled and 
called him to the window—reminding him of the very few minutes that 
were permitted him to convey whatever he might deem necessary to im- 
press upon my mind; and he held up his finger to fix my attention on 
all that he had previously said, and looked pleadingly into my face until 
Another glance enabled me to view him seat- 
ed ata table, with the ready companion of all his hours. The wine-bot- 
tle was before him; and his trembling hand conveyed glass after glass to 
At the end of a quarter of an hour, all our 

The luggage was secured—the ostlers and 
other men had retreated from the coach—and the driver had mounted 
My father was again at my side. The men laughed as he 
approached me, heated as he had become with the drink, and wild in 
demeanor, and the coachman winked knowingly to the innkeeper, who 
stood at his own wide door. I blushed to the forehead. The wheels 
rattled on—for a minute my father kept pace with them—and before he 
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desisted, I was able to collect enough to fill me during my journey with 
alarm and wretchedness. 

« Let the villain come,” he exclaimed in the drunken burst of passion, 
“and try to murder me again !” 

It was noon on the following day before I reached the sweet village in 
which my brother had passed so many years of his life. All was quiet 
and pensive in that happy valley; and I envied the ruddy and open 
countenances of its young*inhabitants, whom the welcome sound of 
wheels had brought speedily about us. Many a smiling girl stood there, 
naked of foot, ill-clad, worse fed, whose ripe i no early blight 
had poisoned, whose days of lawful and unmingled joy had passed un- 
harmed through every change of bud, of blossom, and of fruit. Child- 
hood’s eterna! summer has kindled in her heart the flame that brightens 
as it burns—the immortal stream of hope, never to wax dim or be su 
pressed. The light had never penetrated to my poor heart—all there, 
was blank, and chill, and dark. The face of one young child beamed 
with ingeuousness and beauty; she knew the house of Mr. Percival. I 
made her my conductrees to the school. How few of us are satisfied 
with happiness itself! I offered the little girl a few coppers for her 
pains; she declined them, but asked me to take her with me to my home 
—to remove her from the shadow of an angel’s wing, and to surround 
her with the terrors of the condemned! It was a holiday at the school. 
The younger beys were in the play, , vociferating and laboring at 
their games. The senior scholars been permitted to walk abroad, 
and were not expected home till evening. Amongst the latter was my 
brother. I was invited by Mrs. Percival to remain in the house until 
his return. But I hoped he would not be far from the school; and the 
longing that I had to see him more than half assured me that I should 
meet with him. I went, accordingly, in search. A gardener was at 
work on the lawn. I stopped as 1 passed him, and inquired if he knew 
Frederick Harrington. 

“Do you see that, mum?” said he, pointing to a jug of beer that was 
at his side. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Well, do you see, mum? ‘Cause that’s his’n. He is the only young 
gentleman in this here school as knows what eddication is, and as larns 
manners, Whenever Muster Pusseyval wants to enjoy bisself, and gie’s 
the young gentlemen a holicay, Muster Harrington could no more pass 


this here gate to go into the village without giving I a summut fer luck, | 
than I could swallow it without drinking his health. I’m a-going to make | 


this bere nosegay for him.” 

“What, for his sister?” I asked eagerly, believing for the moment 
that he had received some intimation of my coming, although I could not 
imagine how. 

“ Not exactly, mum ; buta wery near relation,” and he winked coarse- 
ly as he spoke, and grinned unmeaningly. 

“Tell me,” I continued—“ where can I find him? 
he walk?” 

“P’raps, mum,” answered the gardener, “ you’!! think I am romarnc- 
ing, but I mean neither more nor less then I am going to say. 
very industrious, that whenever he goes out for pleasure, he always fol- 
lows the plough. Now, what can you make of that? Can you trans- 
mit that ?’’ 

I concluded the man was tipsy, and I walked on without further con- 
wersation. 

He permitted me to reach the gate, and then he ran after me. 


Which way does 


ean tell you where he is; but you mustn’t split, mum, to the governor. | are your companions?—what are you doing in this house? 


| 
| 
| 





He’s so | 
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| argument to persuade me you are wrong. 
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could my brother Frederick want here? In another minute he appeared 
at the top of the steps, followed by a youth of his own height, and appa- 
rently of his own age. That youth was James Temple. My teclier 
was strangely altered. [ had not seen him for eighteen months before, 
and he had become aman. The ingenuous and handsome countenance 
of which I had been so proud, bad assumed an air that startled and con- 
founded me. The open and generous expression, which stamped on 
every feature the impress of a young, a glowing, and an honest heart, 
was gone; and recklessness, immodesty, licentiousness, and turbulence, 
were mingled and cencentred in the face on which I looked with shame. 
He had risen from a game at cards, for he held a few in his hand when 
he quitted the room above. Perceiving me, he threw them — be- 
hind him, and a moment afterwards he was at my side. His friend re- 
tired, and we were alone. 

“What has brought you, Emma?” he asked at once, quickly—his 


ey ing as he spoke. “Jt has happened, then—has it? He has 
killed her at last. Now, don’t weit—don't go round about, Let me 
know the worst without words.” 

“ She is dead,” I answered. 


“ The monster !’’ he exclaimed, gnashing his teeth, and clenching his 
fist, reminding me of the violence of his childhood. ‘The villain! he 
shall answer it. Now, tell me, Emma—did he use outrage? Disguise 
and conceal nothing. The law shall follow him to the grave. If it 
could follow him beyend it, and fix him in everlasting fires, by heaven, I 
wouldn’t spare him the smallest pang. He shall feel it, or I may die 
this moment! I tell you again, Emma, attempt no hiding of his guilt. I 
shall discover every thing ; and if it costs me my life, I'll have blood for 
bléod.”’ 

“Oh, Frederick,” said I, interrupting him, and terrified at his pas- 


| sion, ‘you cannot know what you say—how dreadfully you talk! Your 


Bible never taught you this.”’ 

“My Bible !’’ he answered with a sneer that deformed his every fea- 
ture, and rendered fiendish the face that nature modelled from an an- 
gel’s. “ Bab!—cantand priestcraft! Talk of something else.” 

“J will talk of nothing else, Frederick,” I returned, “ until you have 
recovered your reason, and cease this blasphemy. We have no friend 
left us now but Him. Beware how you lose that friend—and draw 
down upon your head the vengeance of an insulted heaven!” 

‘ Heaven!” he replied, in no way softened by my appeal. ‘Heaven! 
What have you réceived in the way of good from heaven, that should 
teach you to be its warm defender? Don’t you be ignorant and weak 
enough to be imposed upon by all youhear. Why has heaven permitted 


| my father to rob me of comfort, happiness, and peace of mind, since the 


hour that I was sensible of life, and capable of enjoyment? Why has 
heaven permitted him to persecute my poor mother for months and years, 
until the persecution killed her? Why has heaven not separated them 
before 7—and in separating now, why has heaven destroyed the innocent, 
and left the murderer to live and riot as he pleases. Don’t turn away 
from me,’’ continued he—“ that’s the way with all of you. Answer me 
—let me know what can be said to this? I'll listen to reason, and to 
nothing else. If heaven has permitted all this, what is it better than hell 
—what is your God” 

“Frederick,” I cried out, “I'll hear no more. I am too young to 
reason with you—but my soul revolts at what you say. I want no other 
I will trust the rising indig- 





| nation that spurns your reasoning with fear and shuddering, and cannot 
‘Tf you really want Master Harrington,” he said, addressing me, “I | tamely bear the violation you would madly perpetrate. Tell me—who 


If you goes through the village, and turns down the lane at the end, | 


you'll come in about two minutes toa public. That there’s The Plough, 
and if you'll inquire for him there, why, there you'll findhim. 1 shouldn't 
be no ways disheartened to drink your health, mum, on the same oc- 
easion.”’ 

Drink again! was the horrid word to ring for ever in my ears! 
Was there not one spot of earth free from the enslaving passion? The 
very sound was cloying. i gave the beggar the means he asked, and 
turned from him with disgust. But what had he said of my brother? 
Whither had he directed me to go? What could he mean by asking me 
to keep his occupation secret? What was that occupation? What, on 
such a fair invigorating day, could induce himto forsake the beauteous 
scene, in the midst of which I stood elevated and exulting, in spite of all 
my care and misery—so powerful for good, so very bright was all I saw ? 
What lure enticed him to the alehouse—that nursery of crime—that grave 
of all the home affections? I had no leisure for consideration. 1 was 
already in the lane, and the sign of the publie-house was dangling from 
the low roof before my eyes- The gardener bad surely mocked me, and 
T asked for my brother at the door of the unsightly hut, with no expecta- 
tion of hearing news of him. But I was deceived. The coarse propri- 
etor of the house surveyed me curiously, whispered to a clown who was 
busy within the bar, and then nodded familiarly, telling me that the gen- 
tleman would soon be with me. The lout mounted the staircase that 


conducted to an upper roem, and in an instant afterwards, I heard a | 


loud laugh that I recognised for my brother’s, notwithstanding the unu- 
sual and rough exuberance with which it was sent forth. Then did I 


| 
| 





You have 
been reading impious beoks. Something has warped your better judg- 
ment, and has made shipwreck of your happiness.” 

“Do not talk dogmatically of things you do not understand,” he said 
sarcastically. ‘‘ Who taught you to call books impious? Have you ever 
readthem? Oh, te be sure, there’s no purity in them—no purity in any 
book but that of which my father is the authorized interpreter—whose 
doctrines he has taught and studied for so many years, with such advan- 
tage to the world, and so much profit to himself! I wish you joy of your 
book, and I hope you are pleased with its delegated minister. Misera- 
ble humbug !” 

I endeavored for a little time to collect myself, and to get language to 
express the feelings which were battling in my bosom. I knew him to 
be wrong. I was satisfied that his reasoning was unsound, and that ina 
mement, an experienced mind could have hurled him with confusion from 
his untenable position; but I was distressed, grievously shocked, and 
flurry prevented thought. I had nothing to say, and, grieved beyond ex- 
pression to find him triumphing where discomfitute should have abashed 
and routed him, I could only weep, and as a weak woman, rely for elo- 
quence in my tears. The cold and heartless lesson that he had learnt, 
had not robbed me of his natural affection. He took me to his arms, and 
sought to console me. 

“ Never mind these things, sister,” said he, pressing my hand. “We 
will never speak of them again. We have nething to do with them. 
Right or wrong, they can never make me love you the less. I must be 
every thing to you now, Emma—brother mother, and father; you may 
trust me. Tell me of our peor mother. Let me hear every thing con- 


remember, for the first time since I had quitted home, that he was as yet | nected with her end—mind, Emma—every thing. Why do you cry so?” 
ignorant of our loss—that I had yet to impart it to him, and to depress | he continued. “I could not help speaking as [ did just now. I will not 


his gaiety with the most melancholy news that had ever been conveyed 
tohim. I endeavored to summon courage for the task. Again I heard 
the wild and extravagant laughter, but this time in fellowship with other 
tones of merriment, that proceeded from another gladdened heart. What 


| 


refer to the subject again. 
miserable.”’ 

“Oh, Frederick!’ said I, ‘that man has much to answer for. You 
are to be commiserated. You have been thrown upon the world. You 


These abstract questions should not make us 
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have never known the value of a mother’s hourly communications. You 
have never listened to truth dropping into ready heart from the lips 
of love, that give a sanctity even to holiest things. You would nét think 
as you do had you been at home, and had that home been peaceful as it 
should have been. You have depended from childhood upen the pur- 
chased kindness of strangers. You have grown up, as dear mother often 
said, not as she would have trained you, but as providence allowed you. 
You will get older. You will meet with good and pious men, and you 
will be more grieved for this unhappy way of thinking than I am now. 
But what awaits our wretched father, who is the cause of all?” 

“Tt may be as you say. To please you, I will think it may be. But 
tell me, + aachand ne fared it with poor mother ?” 

Frederick received from me a circumstantial account of vur home pro- 
ceedings since he had last been with us. I had come to him with my 
heart full of accusations and reproaches against the author of all our 
woes; and to his ready sympathy, of which I was sure, I looked forward 
for my solace and alleviation. But the mood in which I had discovered 
him, and the principles by which I found him to be actuated, suggested 
another line of tebdaet which the safety and happiness of us both ren- 
dered it incumbent upon me to pursue. There was no need to spur him 
on to vengeance—it required not a heart-rending recital of our history to 
inspire him with the desire of vindicating his departed mother’s injuries. 
Those injuries he had brooded over until a spark, a word, had become 
Just necessary to ignite the heated and long cherished animosity. I found 
it difficult to mitigate the conduct of my father. From what point of 
view, indeed, did it admit of palliation? Still, against my very convic- 
tion, I was led on, by the impetuosity of Frederick, until I beheld myself 
extenuating every fault of our common persecutor, seeking for excuses 
where the glaring and enormous guilt denied, even in the most forgiv- 
ing, @ hope of pardon for the offender. The more my brother spoke of 
revenge and retribution, the stronger did I plead for his intended victim 
—the warmer were my entreaties for forbearance and oblivion of the 
past. I put in a favorable light all that had passed, since the death of 
our mother, between my father and myself. I told him of his sorrow 
when she had gone, and his earnest desire to see his too long absent son. 
I did not fail to add, that it was by his express wish that 1 had under- 
taken my present journey, and that, in spite of all that I had urged to the 
contrary, he had resolved to have him home without delay. 

“ Who knows, Frederick,” said I, ‘‘ but that the melancholy death of 
our poor mother may have struck terror and remorse into his soul, and 
have started him from the path down which he madly plunged year after 
year? Let us hope that he was awakened to a sense of his wickedness. 
We cannot mend what has happened. Ought we to prevent our happi- 
ness for the future? Every thing depends upon our conduct during the 
next few days. Come home, as he proposes. Let it be on the day of 
the funeral—you will mark him well on that day. If his sorrow is sin- 
cere, his repentance genuine, neither of us can withhold our pardon to 
the sinner. It will be our duty then to provide for our future peace and 

uiet. Should he exhibit no true evidence of amendment—should he be 
the same ungovernable tyrant, you need not remain with him another 
day. He has promised to provide for you—until he does, you can still 
reside with Mr. Percival. if you love me, Frederick, and value my 
peace of mind, you will put an end to violence and tumult. [am worn 
out with them. Think not of heaping up the load of infamy and dis- 
grace that has already buried our good name beneath its foul deformity ; 
no good will come of that, to you, to him, to any of us. Level it, if you 
can, with the earth, and let its existence be forgotten amongst men.” 

I repeated my entreatics, and I subdued and cooled his heated 
temper. I received his faithful promise. He believed that I was 
right, and that it was useless to avenge whit never could be rc- 

ired. He would not seek to do it. He would revisit home, 
upon the day of the funeral. If his father was indeed as I had 
described him, he would be silent with respect to his former conduct, 


and no syllable from his lips should disturb the welcome and much-en- | 


vied harmony. n 
once, and gwait at school the determination of his parent with regard to 
his future prospects. With this understanding we separated—my brother 
returned to the school, I remained at the inn, from which the coach set 
out that evening that was to convey me to my home again. 

Left to myself, I remembered that I had made no enquiry respecting 
the employment which had called him to the public-house. I had not 
spoken to him, either, of his companion, who had left him as he caught 
sight of me. I desired eagerly to be informed of these. In my heart I 


believed that no good had drawn him to the hut, and a sees 


sentiment was entertained in respect to his friend and associate. 

scarcely permitted myself to form the latter opinion, before a gentle knock 
at the door of the room in which I sat, introduced to my presence the very 
gentleman himself. He entered the apartment with a very modest de- 
meanor, and bowed profoundly; then, somewhat confused, he enquired 
if he had the happiness of addressing Miss Emma Harrington? Coloring 
highly, I answered in the affirmative. 

“ | have considered it my duty, Miss Harrington,” he proceeded, “ to 
apologize for vgat must have appeared to you an unbecoming rudeness. 
Before yeu leave us, may I hope that [ am forgiven ?” 

He spoke in a sweet voice, and unhesitatingly, as une used to talk— 
confidently and well. I did not understand him, and I blushed more 
deeply than ever. 

“Do not think ill of me,”’ he continued, “‘ because you found me where 
in truth, my tastes would never have seduced me. 
doubt told you why and how I came there ?” 


He stopped for my reply. 


If it should be otherwise, he would absent himself at | 


“* Do you mean the inn, sir?” I asked, in ignorance of his drift. 

oe Yes,” he answered, with a faint smile. “Yes, Miss Harrington, if 
mae condescend to honor it by that title. He has told yoo—has he 
not?” 
“ owe did ws speak, sir, on the subject. Do youcome from him 
now ave you brought a letter fromhim? Has he sent a message ? 
He has not changed his mind, I hope ?” 

“ Certainly not,” was the reply. “ Miss Harrington,” continued Mr. 
Temple, “your brother is my dearest friend. I have known him for 
years; I love him asa brother.” 


The young man spoke with fervor, and my heart warmed towards him 
as he said the words. 

“‘ He is worthy, sir,” said I, “ of your affection. He has a noble heart. 
He had,” I continued, checking myself; “ and I pray to God it may con- 
tinue se.”’, 

“Yes, Miss Harrington,” continued the gentleman in a musing tone, 
“he had ; and let us hope he has. I risk much on his account. Do 
not suppose that for one in whom I took a common interest, I could per- 
form so much. For him, and him alone, do I venture to such haunts as 
that in which Miss Harrington surprised us both this morning. If I re- 
treated hastily, and quicker than good manners would permit, it was to 
spare an explanation that would have pained us all to hear.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said I; “ I do not quite understand.” 

“It would be useless to disguise the fact,” he said, interrupting me. 
‘‘ Your brother has been in danger. He has been surrounded by com- 
panions who have led him into dissipation. He is safenow. I have never 
deserted him. I never will desert him. Ihave injured my own charae- 
ter by following him througheut his career of folly. I am satisfied to be 
spoken ill of, whilst I know that I have done my diy. Should you hear 
your brother’s friend, James Temple, mentioned with disrespect, you 
will know the reason why.” 

I was still at a loss to gather the exact meaning of Mr. Temple’s 
words. I begged him to be explicit. 

“A few words, Miss Harrington,” he returned, ‘ will explain as much 
as you desire tohear. The whole is in truth, very little ; but 1 wish you 
todo me justice. Pardon me if I say that ihjustice never accompanied 
beauty so perfect as your own. Frederick has been tempted to the wine- 
cup and the gaming table.” 

‘You do not mean it!” I exclaimed, starting with affright, and dread- 
ing to hear more. 

“‘ He has been tempted, and withdrawn from them,” he added, in a 
louder voice. ‘I have watched him dailyand hourly. 1 have seen him 
gradually falling beneath the wiles of wicked and designing men. I 
have interfered to snatch him from the trap. I have succeeded, and am 
happy.” 

* Then, indeed, we owe you much, sir. We are grateful for the act.’’ 

“1 am more than overpaid to hear it from your lips. De you return to 
so soon ?”’ he asked. 

‘Within an hour, sir,” I answered. 
dence ?” 

“TI am your brother's nearest friend. [ know your melancholy history. 
Although far from you, I have ever had a lively interest in your 
welfare. Need I say that it is increased a hundred-fold by this delight- 
ful interview? Frederick and I have passed hours in bewailing yom un- 
happy fate. Better days await you.” 

“ Yes,” I answered; ‘I do believe it.” 

“ Nature,” continued Mr. Temple, “ is kind. 
heals. We do not always suffer.” 

“God is kind,” I answered, “and often kindest where he seems most 
cruel.” 

“ True,” said Mr. Temple. ‘‘ Nature is but another word for the same 
idea. Jt is something more tangible.” 

“ What is that?” L asked. 

“ Oh—closer to the senses—easier to conceive. We worship nature 
whom we see—and this is true religion. How the heart ovorflows with 
adoration on a bright sunny day, on any spot of earth that is glowi 
with the variegated charms of the voluptuous goddess! How free a 
generous—how prodigal she is of all her gifts, giving alike to the rich and 





“ You know my place of resi- 


If she wounda—she 


| the poor, and preaching, with a voice as loud and expressive as her own 


‘ 


Your brother has no | 


thunders, the doctrine of a universal love!” 

* But, what is all this, sir, to the poor sufferer?’ said I, stopping 
him. “ Sunny days bring little warmth to the bare heart of the orphan. 

Mr. Temple ventured to contest the point, and continued to panegyrize 
in the loftiest terms the principle which, he contended, existed, and 
governed throughout the whole visible world. 1: was a strange theory, 
and new to me. I could not realize it, nor adapt it to my own precon- 
ceived notions of the everlasting Deity. Of the latter, in the affairs of 
this world, he seemed to take no account. He ended and began with 
Nature. All things were wrought by and through her, and we had 
to submit to and obey her laws. There was a mystery about all he said; 
but he spoke with eloquence, and with a fervor that animated his counte- 
nance, and gave brilliancy to an eye that shone with the fire and impetu- 
osity of unsophisticated youth. 1 wasstruck and pleased with his earn- 
estness ; and oh, how mueh did I regard him for bis kindness towards my 
unfriended and neglected brother! It is very true, that here and there, 
in the vehemence of his argument, I was startled and unsettled by propo- 
sitions which my native sense of truth at once rejected as unsound and 
perilous ; but his expression of the heresy did not give rise to anger, nor 
permit me to think unfavorably of the speaker. 1 could not, at that dis- 
tance from the moving springs that worked within his crefty and inhuman 
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heart, discover the motive and design of every word that fell, poisonous ; fast was announced, and Frederick still was absent. 


and sweet, upon my ears. What if his theory were dangerous and false, 
I believed his soul was pure, and flattered my imagination with the 
thought that I could see it beaming in his face. Hence, although he en- 
forced the doctrine of personal unrestraint, and argued that the indul- 
gence of what are deemed unlawful wishes, is sinful only when unnatural, 
and in opposition to the benevolent laws of nature; and further than this, 
pursued the theme, and drew the ready inference, that all are justified 
who obey the dictates of the passions; I did not express my indignation 
at the insidious and demoniac lore, and stiike the tempter dnmb upon the 
very threshold of his scheme. 1 have but feebly portrayed my first inter- 
view with the destroyer. I do not hope to convey to you the full im- 
pression of that short conference. I do not desire it. I have dwelt 
through many a weary hour upon this introduction into misery and guilt 
—for such it proved to be—~and I have found, the deeper I have pierced, 
the carefully strewed seed of all the aftergrowth of crime. I ask you to 
explain the reason why the unprotected and the orphan are the chosen 
victims of your fellow-men? Why are they so greedily pursued, so cru- 
elly deprived of that small share of happiness that belongs to their condi- 
tion 7 James Temple knew me to be the most unfortunate of my sex, the 
most deserving of his pity and respect. He saw me for a moment, and 
resolved upon my ruin. His first well-calculated step I have described. 
For a season the second was delayed. 

The morning of my mother’s funeral arrived. Stukely, my pen fal- 
ters, and refuses to trace the narrative which it sickens me to recall. 
And yet it must be told. I have brought you to the climax of human 
wretchedness. Read and believe. I tell you that the strange tale is 
true—horrible it may be, it is—and yet I have survived it. Who doubts 
its authenticity? Let him carry it to the drunkard’s habitation, and call 
around him first the miserable wife, and then the sobbing children and 
let him astound their ears with the history that is their own. Oh, think 
not for an instant that exaggeration deforms the unsightly picture. The 
ugliness surpasses not the truth. Would that both could strike the con- 
science of one domestic murderer with effectual sorrow and remorse. 
The morning of the funeral had come. Ten o'clock had struck, and my 
brother had not appeared. He had arrived from the school late on the 
oe evening, and had retired immediately to rest. [ had received 
iim, for my father had gone to bed some hours before. I told him that 
our breakfast hour was nine o'clock, and he promised to meet his father 
at the breakfast-table. I did not sleep that night. How couldI? I 
walked restlessly about the room, longing for the morning to come, dread- 
ing tts approach, and growing more and more anxious and alarmed as 
the clock warne 1 me at intervals of its advance. At six o'clock I rose. 
Another sleeper in the house had been disturbed before me, and was al- 
ready moving. This was my father. I found him inhis library. He 
looked pale and wearied, and his usual tremor unhingedhis whole frame. 
When I opened the door of the apartment, he started from his seat, and 
was frightened. 

“ Ah—yes,”’ said he, recovering himself, “ it is you ; be seated, Em- 
ma. He has come, of course ?” 

“ He has,” I answered. 

‘* Well—and he is well-disposed, is tranquil as he should be on the 
sad occasion ?”’ 

“ He has said little,” I replied. “ He has not yet risen. 
last night when he reached home.” q 

“ Well, I shall see him soon. Does he return to morrow ? 

‘“« Tt is his intention.” 

“Good. He will soon be provided for. I have obtained for him an 
appointment inIndia. Tellhim so. It is better that he should pass the 
little time that he will remain in England away from home. It may 
save a breach. I cannot brook contradiction. I do not wish to gall and 
irritatehim. He is over hasty, I have heard. 
and disposed to keep 80, I think you said ?”’ 

Early as it'was, the wine-bottle was already on the table 

“ Father,”’ said I, pointing to it, ‘ what is that ?” 

“‘ Not another drop,”’ he exclaimed impressively; “ not a sup, as Tam 
a living man. I should have shaken to pieces had I not appeased the 
nerves with one draught. But I have swallowed it, and I amquiet. I 
shall taste no more ; take it away.” At the very moment that he made 
this request, and as I approached the table to comply with it, he raised 
the decanter mechanically, and poured from its contents another glassful. 
Without a word or a sign, and as if unconscious of the act, he drank it 
off. To such anextent was he the slave of habit, that | am satisfied he 
was ignorant of having transgressed the rule which he had laid down for 
himself the very second before. 

“ Father,” | exclaimed, ‘‘ for heaven's sake be cautious! Who shall 
answer for the effects of a single dram 2? Cease to be master of yourself, 
and I foresee the consequences. As sure as I am speaking, there will 
be mischief that never can be forgotten or repaired Be warned in time, 
and aveid to-night the furious insensibility, from which you will wake 
to-morrow to imprecate yourself, and loathe the very light in which you 
walk. For your own sake be advised, and flee, for this one day at least, 
from the horrible temptation. 

“Oh, trust me!’ answered my father, made uneasy by the terms io 
which | ventured to address him, “ trust me—I will be wise. Here— 
take the key of the cellar. Let one bottle of wine remain for dinner. 
Produce no more. If I ask for more, refuse it. You have me in your 
keeping. It is for you to prevent the mischief that you dread.”’ 

I secured the key with eagerness, and taking him at his word, placed 
beyond his reach every means of gratifying the insatiable lust Break- 
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I could not eat. 
Fuod had never been acceptable to my father so early inthe day. We 
sat in silence, and the cloth was removed untouched by either of us. 
Shortly afterwards, a rustling and a moving about were heard directly 
overhead, and subdued talking on the stairs. A chill shot through me. 
The men bad come to prepare the body for its last short journey. [ 
wept, and my father zat over the fire looking into it, and thinking, it may 
be on the eternity into which he had hurried the uncomplaining sufferer. 
What an eternity for him !—TI left his presence, and stole to the busiest 
chamber in the house, desirous of another leave-taking. The coffin was 
already closed. One person only was in the room, and that was poor 
Frederick, weeping at the coffin’s foot, with the uncontrollable fullness of 
a heart-broken child. I walked to his side, and placed my hand in his 
He closed me inhis arms, and we had nota word te aay, until the heart 
bad wrung its last tear through his drowned and quivering eye. 

“ Did I not,” he said at length, —“ tell me, Emma—did T not obey 
her ?”’ 

“ You did,” I answered. You never disobeyed her.” 

“ But did I not offer a hundred times to come to her rescue? Did 
she not forbid it?” 

“‘ You have done your duty, Frederick. She was satisfied you had.” 

‘“« If I thought otherwise, I could not live another hour. I amsure she 
was wrong; but I do not reproach myself for a strict compliance with 
her wishes.” 


“ She is in heaven,’ I rejoined, ‘‘ and smiles upon you for your filial 
love.” 


‘“‘ Where ishe ?” he asked, turning from the subject. ‘I have not 
met him yet.” 

‘‘ He has expected you for the last hour or two. Cometohim. He 
desires to see you.” 

‘‘No—not at present. I shall wait here until the ceremony compels 
me to endure his sight. We are better and safer asunder. We will fol- 
low her to the grave in company. That is all he can require of me. I 
am happier alone. I could not talk with him.” 

* You will do nothing harsh and cruel, will you?” I asked implor- 
ingly. 

“*No good can come of it. I will not give you pain unnecessarily, 
dear Emma. Death is no punishment to such a man. Torture for 
years, such as he inflicted, he deserves. It cannot bring her to life again 
Would that it might !’’ 

I had many things to do on this eventful morning, and I was obliged 
to leave my brother sooner than wished. My anxiety prompted me to 
be continually at his side; for, in spite of his assurances, I had littlecon- 
fidence in his power of forbearance. I knew that an angry word or look 
could overthrow a mountain of good resolutions, and render him as help- 
less as an infant in the hold, and at the mercy, of his excited and unfas- 
tened passions. I was aware too, from many observations that had fal- 
len from him, that his code of morality was lax, and justified tohis mind 
acts that were criminal in themselves, and in the judgment of the world. 
His religious views had become fearfully dimmed, and he needed only 
the stimulus and the opportunity to become the sport and prey of notions 
that lead only to destruction. On these accounts, I trembled for him, 
ard begrudged every moment that I passed away from him. _ Ill-fortified 
he was to be alone in any place. Here, where he walked in the midst 
of danger and evil solicitation, he needed a hand ever present to guide 
him, and to warn him of the mine that one inconsiderate step would set 
thundering beneath his very feet. 

Ar eleven o’clock, the small procession that constituted the ceremony 
of my mother’s humble funeral was marshalled, and ready to proceed 
My father and I were in the library, and waited for my brother. I heard 
his footsteps on the stairs, and my heart beat painfully and quick. He 
descended slowly, and did not appear to delay or pause. In another mo- 
ment he entered. I looked at my father, and he winced under the hard 
trial. He looked uneasily about him—cast his eyes upon the ground— 
towards me—to the attendants—any where but there where fear, shame, 
and acute vexation, all commingled, rendered one object intolerable to 
the sight. Frederick was very pale, but he looked subdued and placid. 
Perfectly collected, and in a distant manner, he bowed to his father, and 
the latter returned his greeting with a silent recognition, that betrayed at 
once the agitation of his mind, and the small ability that he possessed 
to check and hide the gnawing agony that seared his sinful soul. There 
was no warmer salutation. Nota word was spoken. The silence of 
death prevailed in the room, far more crushing, because inconsonant with 
the occasion, unti] my father was reminded that it was time to go for- 
ward. I saw them depart—I marked them, when they followed side by 
side the remains cf the deceased through the long avenue that led to the 
churchyard. Still not a word was exchanged. A handkerchief was in 
the hand of my father—the mourner’s ensign! Frederick was overcome, 
and wept aloud and violently; his sobs and moans were carried through 
the air, and conveyed to my own distressed and heaving heart. I closed 
the casement, and escaped them. I wasalone. I knew not that it was 
a useless prayer that nature prompted me to offer up for the safety and 
welfare of the beloved’s soul. Had I been told so, I would not have be- 
lieved the chilling tale. No sooner had I lost sight of the mournful reti- 
nue, than, overborne by an impulse of love, I fell upon my knees, and 
implored God to give comfort and repose to her whom He had taken to 
himself. I did not rise until sweet assurance calmed my spirit, and gave 
it boundless confidence and hope. I desired no arguments to prove my 
fabric an unsubstantial and aerial vision. The wise may smile at my 
credulity, or pity the ungrounded heresy. Reason, stern teacher as she 
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is, must never take from me the hold that Feeling gives me on yon in- ; bis own peculiar thoughts. The chair of Frederick was drawn close to 


visible world of beatific spirits, linking me in deep, ineffable communion 
with the loved of old, and sustaining me with intercourse that knows no 
break—that has no cloud. 

It takes but a little time to separate for ever the living from the dead, 
to place the latter in the cold, cold earth, and to render them, as though 


they had never been, objects for the memory, subjects intangible but by | 


the unbounded never-dying mind. The last office was performed, and 
father and brother were once more in the house together. I know not 
what had passed between them during their short absence. Certain it 
is they had spoken. The partition that had previously separated them 
was broken down, and communication, if not of the most friendly cha- 
racter, was, at least unreserved. In spite of the evident attempts made | 
by my father to appear at ease, awkwardness and anxiety were manifest 
in every word and movement. Once having addressed Frederick, he 
could not remain for an instant silent, and turned from one subject of 


. - . . “o . | 
discourse to another, regardless of connexion or relaxation, as if silence | 


were impossible to bear, and the least -epose brought with it peril and 
alarm. Frederick, on his part, was taken by surprise, and by degrees | 
regarded his parent with a kindlier spirit than I had ever ventured to ex- 
pect from the impassioned boy. He listened to his father’s questionings, 
and he answered with respect. A ray of joy stole across my heart, and, 
for the moment, I flattered myself with years of unmolested happiness— 
of harmony and peace. Not a word was said of the sad occasion that 
ebrought us again together. That was avoided studiously. But Frede- 
rick’s future prospects were spoken of, and the nature of his employment 
explained to him. He seemed pleased with the pursuit, and eager for | 
active, profitable life. Notwithstanding, however, the favorable aspect 
which matters had assumed; notwithstanding the bright gleam that pass- | 
ed through our home, lighting it up with unaccustomed lustre, I did not 
lose my timidity, nor wholly rely upon the sudden and violent reaction. 
I lingered near father and son, and, as though filled with the presenti- | 
ment of what was too soon to happen, could not for any interval lose | 
sight of them without anxiety, and an oppressive dread of danger. 
The dinner hour arrived. We had no visiters. My father, Frederick, 
and myself sat down to the meal, and the previous conversation gave 
place to heaviness and ungraceful silence. The solitary decanter of 
wine was on the table. My father drank from it sparingly, but Frederick 
emptied it with greediness. ~ It was melancholy to behold the family sin 
taking possession of his soul so early in life; and I would gladly have 
—s myself that a desire to drown present grief, and no habitual vice, 
isplayed itself in the eagerness with which he quaffed, glass after glass, 
the fatal liquor. Before the close of dinner, the bottle needed replenish- 
ing. My father looked at me inquiringly, but I did not heed him, for at 
the same time my eye was on my brother, and a glance enabled me to 
ascertain the heated and perilous condition towards which he was rapidly 
advancing. I took no notice of the hint. The repast was finished, and | 
without a syllable [left the table. Against my own conviction, I forsook | 
my guardianship, and only to avoid a greater evil. For two hours I re- | 
mained in my own room. I would not have quitted it again that even- | 


ing, had not the never absent and tormenting anxiousness that accompa- | 
nied every hour of my brother’s sojourn with us driven me back again 

to observe the progress of the new made reconciliation. I tripped con- | 
fidently to the dining-room, opened the door, and was staggered, bewil- 
dered, and confounded by the view that I encountered there. Could I 
trust what my eyes presented to my waking mind? Or did I dream? 
Had I lost my recollection, my reason, in the conflict that my brain had 
undergone? The first object that I perceived upon the table was a key! 
the duplicate of that which I possessed—-the conductor to the wine- | 
cellar. Wine of different kinds crowded the board, some in bottles, un- 
opened ; some in the like half emptied, and next to them vessels drain- 
ed of their last drop. My father was transformed already into the 
wretched object that wine had ever rendered him. He had become 
wild, mad, and ignorant of his acts—his words—his thoughts. Frede- 
rick himself had partaken of the fearful beverage until excitement | 
glared in every feature of his disordered countenance, and his veins | 
swelled with tke hot and bounding blood that passed along them. It was | 
an awful season. One inconsiderate word from either—one exclamation 
—one dangerous half whisper might be destruction to them both. Care- 
less children were they at the mountain’s edge, unconscious of danger, 
and ready to take the step that dashes them to pieces. Who should 
have courage to venture near, and drag them backward from the yawn- | 
ing breach? Who would risk life for the chance of sparing it? Ob, 
auch a one was needed here to speak the word that might appease and 
save the helpless men who had ventured to the very brink of ruin! In 
my father’s face, I could not trace mischief. Was it possible that fear | 
had still controlling power, and still protected him when every other 
feeling had given way beneath the maddening drink? Would for his 
own sake that it might be so! Yes, drunken anility and not ferocit 

seemed to be the prevailing humor. How long it would endure pene | 
ed on his companion and antagonist. Frederick had grown loquacious, 
his voice was thick, and it grew hoarse withexercise. There was spleen 
in every word he uttered, and anger, contempt, and bitterness. Fero- 
city, too, sparkled in his expressive eye, and corrupted every other fea- 
ture. How he sat there, playing and trifling with his trembling prey, | 
conscious of his power, and sharpening his appetite for mischief with | 
the contemplation of his sacrifice! So might the young and bounding 
tiger, and so a human being with unbound passions, burning for revenge, 
and ripened even for murder, by the hateful and inciting juice. Neither | 
of the men was disturbed at my approach. Each was too busy with | 


| that of his father—his hand was upon his father’s arm—hia bloodshot 
| eye was strained towards his father’s sottish face. I remained at 
| the door, fixed to the position in which my entrance had first placed 
me, and fearful of accelerating harm and evil by the progress of an inch, 
“ Tell me what you preach,” exclaimed Frederick, laughing aloud and 
unmeaningly; “‘ which side of the question do you espouse? They tell 
me you are a—what is it? a Calvinist. Who ishe? Did he love wine 
| —did he driak as jollily as we do? Oh, you are arare old sinner! ha, 
ha, ha!” and he laughed on, and swallowed a glassful in the midst of i:." 
“Do not talk so wildly,” said his father, endeavoring to escape from 
| his side. 
“And why not?” answered Frederick, rudely stopping him. “Who 
are you to order, and te say how a man is to speak and behave?” 
“IT do not wish to molest.” 
“No, I'll take devilish good care you shan’t,’”’ said my brother, inter- 
| rupting him. ‘I say, parson, haven't you broken your heart in fretting 
after your son? Hasn’tnatural affection almost killed you? Why, what 
did you think had become ef me? Do you believe in that black heart of 
yours, that you are really on the road to heaven? Come, no flinching! 
Answer me like a man. Here, take your glass, I'll drink to our better 
acquaintance. We shall know one another better for the future.” 

My father writhed under his infliction. He had a character to sustain 
which he had never studied—for which he was but ill prepared. He 
burned to burst the chains by which he felt himself enthralled. The 
dread of consequences kept him as submissive as a beaten slave. Mine 
was the cruel lot to observe in silence and in horror. A bumper was 


| quaffed in honor of the taunting toast, and Frederick was again pursu- 
| ing his doomed victim. 


«Look there,” said he, pointing to me; “that’s your daughter. I am 
told that you have behaved “most lovingly to her. Look at her, man,’’ 
he continued, seiziug him by the wrist, ‘and see what a color your kind- 
ness has brought upon her cheek. Look—she is paler than the lily, and 
that we know is joy’s own color. You'll goto heaven for that too.— 
Why, you are a noble fellow to preach and pray, and tell us what we 
ought todo! Look me in the face.” 

My father shook with rising passion, and he bit his lips, and drew his 
breath with difficulty. 

“« Look me in the face,”’ continued the infuriated Frederick, fer he had 
lashed himself to rage—* and let me see a pious monster—a religious 
fiend—a holy devil! Now, hear me. Ihave spent many an hour of my 
most miserable life—made miserable by you, in longing for this moment. 
I have looked forward to this interview till I have almost gone mad in 


| waiting for it. I have walked for half a night listening to the wind 


screaming amongst trees, howling about tomb-stones, and over green 
graves, trying to keep down the horrible temptation that [ have felt for 
years, to be your murderer. Hear, and understand me, I repeat it calm- 
ly—to be your murderer. I have seen the blooming and the young, 
without a crime, without the feathery burthen of an unconscious fault, cut 


| down in beauty, and removed from the earth which they were just be- 
| ginning to adorn and dignify—and J] knew you,—the tormentor of your 


kind, the vilest of your race, in whose atmosphere tolive was to breathe 
pollution, and to suffer death—I knew you to be alive, glorying in your 
defilement, pouring sorrow, distress, and misery on all who came within 
your reach, and rendering life a curse to all who had connexion with you. 
Do you think, I ask you, that I could deem it wrong to remove for ever 
from the world the source of endless woe? One blow could doit. One 


| blow, and in an instant, there was peace for the most deserving. I could 


have struck you down, I could have dealt the blow without remorse— 
without one aching thought. Why then came I not to give it? I will 
not tell you,—but there was good reason for my absence. You were pre- 
served not through my forbearance. The cause that interfered between 
me and my strong désire exists no longer. Now, J am free to act. Now, 
I am here, and, monster, what prevents the accomplishment of what I 
have wished so long?” 


“You dare not do it!” cried my father, starting from his chair, and 


| eluding by the suddenness the griping hand of Frederick. 


“You lie!’ impiously replied the drunken boy, and following him as 
he proceeded from his seat. 

It was my time to act. No longer capable of self-control, I placed 
myself between the angry men, and entreated the aggressor to desist.— 
My influence and power over the unfortunate were gone. 

“Stay you there,” said he, placing me at a distance from them, “ or 
begone and do notintermeddle. I am tranquil, and am master of myself. 


| We have a long account tu settle; it must be called over item after item.” 


“T do not fear you,” muttered my father, gnashing his teeth, and look- 


| ing fiercely at his son. ‘‘I do not fear you, most unnatural villain!” 


‘* Well said, unnatural father !’’ cried Frederick, in a laughing tone; 
“then sit you down, and we'll converse. You need not fear me. You 
say I dare not punish fou for all your guilt; and I say, You lie. I dare 
—svut I witt yor. The time is past. You have not me to thank for 
it. Live, die, and be detested, when and where you please.” 

The words were grateful in my father’s ear, hideous as they fell on 
mine. He lost dastard timidity with their utterance, and acquired inse- 
lence and bluster. Secure of life, he had no motive to withhold his a- 
buse, and it spirted out, as usual, upon the head of the powerless and 
innocent. He aimed his shafts at the coffin of my scarcely buried mo- 
ther. Alas! he knew not the holiness with which that mother’s memo- 


| ry was enshrined, even in the heart of the irreligious and much offend- 


ing Frederick. 
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“You have had @ good instructress!”’ was the ready sarcasm. “ Your 
mother” ——— ‘ 

“ Name her not,” shrieked Frederick; the blood rushing from his 
cheek at the same moment, leaving it pale, ghastly, and fearful to behold. 
“Name her not. I dare not name her. I dare not trust myself to listen 
to the sound.” 

“She was punished for the usage I received from her, and so will you 
be, and so willshe,”’ continued he, pointing spitefully at me. ‘“ You will 
be smitten both, as she was smitten, when I cursed her for her cruelty— 
vilest of wretches as she was.”’ 

“ Be warned,” cried Frederick, swelling with anger, and struggling 


for composure which he could not find. ‘Be warned, Isay! Speak to | 


him, Emma—save us both !”’ 


“ Warned, warned !” said the roused lunatic, presuming on the assur- 
ance he had received. ‘Who threatens me? Do you remind me of the 
past? I have not fergottenit. The curse will wither the hand that was 
uplifted against your father, as it has visited and destroyed her who bore 

miscreant, and taught him lessons that will avail him when he pines 
in hell. She was born to be my plague; and I glory in my deliverance. 
Were she here again, again would I be quit of her. I hated and despis- 
ed her. I have lived to trample on her grave !”’ 

He said more than this—more than I desire to remember or record.— 
He persisted in the same strain, associating the most disgusting epithets 
with my mother’s name, outrunning sense in his eagerness to villify her. 
Drunken, unmeaning gibberish supplied him with terms that would have 
excited ridicule and compassion in the breast of any one but him who 
listened to the speaker, enraged and irritated until reason was immersed 
and could no longer serve him. One horrible expression, too infamous 
to be repeated, was fatal to them both. It was but half uttered before 
Frederick leaped from his seat, and seized his fellow-drunkard and his 
father by the throat. The latter fell and his assailant with him. One 
shrieked with terror, and struggled furiously; the other foamed, and 
held the prostrate man down with a hand of iron. I saw no more, but 
ran from the apartment, screaming aloud for help, and about to fall with 
fright and agitation. 


he servants had asked permission to leave home at the close of din- | 


ner, in order to visit the grave of their mistress, before it should be final- 
ly and forever shut. It was a request that had its origin in affection, 
and I complied with it at once. They had been faithful and true friends 
—for years had shared the affliction of my mother, and on her account 
had borne anger, and submitted to reproach. We were about to lose 
them now. Ingots of gold would not have purchased their services for 
my widowed father. They had already set out on their errand of love, 
and the house was deserted. No one there could help me, and I flew 
into the village. Within a hundred yards of the parsonage I encounter- 
ed old Adam. Hewas the family confidant, and in a few words I made 
the miserable business known to him. The peor fellow quickened, as 
well he might, his aged feet, and full of useless regrets and ineffective 
guesses, accompanied me to our abode. 

“Oh, miss,”’ said he, “why did the young gentleman return? What 
a pity he didn’t keep at school! I should say no mischief has taken 
place, Whatis your opinion? Qh, to be sure, it was the maddest trick 
that could be played—just running into danger. Dear me, dear me, how 
thoughtless we all are! You dont mean to say, miss, that you left them 
on the ground, and fighting too! Your brether could never be so sacri- 
legious as to strike a manin orders! If he was wicked enough to insult 
his father, he must respect the cloth. Dear me, dear me! pardon me, 
Miss Harrington, your’s is a remarkably unpleasant family.”’ 

We reached the house in time to meet Frederick rushing from it vehe- 
mently. He had a wild and vacant look, and he was paler than ever. 
Old Adam retreated a step or two as the wretched youth approached 
him. Frederick took no notice of him, but seized my hand, which was 
steadier than his own, and spoke to me, panting for breath. 

“You are a witness, Emma,” he exclaimed, “I implored him to be 
quiet. You heard me. He would not. He has himself to thank for it. 
Oh, the accursed drink! Itis the ruin of us all. I vowed that I would 
use no vielence—that I would not be angry, I promised you faithfully— 
for your sake it was right. The wine betrayed me—set me in flames. 
Oh, Emma, Emma,”’ he cried out, bursting into tears, “‘what is to be- 
come of you? What is to be done? All gone—all gone!” I endeavor- 
ed to pacify him. “ No, no,”’ he cried, putting me gently from him; “ you 
mustn’t kiss me now. Enter there—there—in that room, don’t curse 
your brother, Emma. I will spare you one trial—you shall not see me 
on the gallows! Good bye—poor girl—I did nct mean it, Emma. It 
was the drink—the drink !” 

We did not permit him to proceed, Horrified by his words, I started 
from him. Adam had already preceded me, and we entered the dining 
room at one and the same moment. He wasacorpse. There, on the 
floor where I had left him, he lay a motionless clod. 

Stukely, receive the command of a dying woman, and hold it sacred. 
Do not shun and utterly discard the drunkard of your acquaintance. 
Have pity on him, and shock his ear with the pedicel but faith- 
fal history of his fellow mortal. The sight stupified me ; I hurried from 
it, and went to join the—assassin! He was gone. He had fled—whither? 
Ah, whither could he flee, friendless and alone? I returned to the house 
Adam met me on the threshold. His eyes were full of tears. He took 
me by the hand—closed the door, and locked it. 
alarmed, but he tried to keep calm. 

“Miss Harrington,” said he, “ may God forgive me for what I am 
abonttodo! The servants, you say, are out?” 


He was very much 











“ They are.” 

‘* How long will they be absent?” 

“T cannot tell you, Adam. They may be returning now.” 

“We have ne time to lose, then. You must not speak of this. Oh, 
we are doing wrong, Miss Harrington, but I am a weak old man, and 
hardly know indeed the right from the wrong. I pity you. Don‘t betray 
your brother. Don’t let your lips sentence him to death. I have looked 
well about him. There’s nota mark. Every one knew your father’s 
ailment. A sudden death will not surprise the world. It has been long 
expected. Itis a dreadful situation to be placed in, but what are we to 
do? Do you understand me, Miss? Hark—there’s some one walking 
up the avenue. Fly! fly! unlock the door, and oh! do not let them 
hear you for the world!”’ 

I ran with speed. The domestics had come home. I jvined them on 
the lawn, and reckless of all consequences, I spoke the falsehood. In 
less than an hour it was spread through the whole village. The parsonage 
was thronged with applicants and visiters. Adam was with me for my 
support. Not one presumed to doubt the tale. It corresponded with 
the universal expectation. Many wondered why it had not happened 
many years before. Some had remarked, during the day, the curious 
look that the parson carried with him, and had all but said he wouldn’t 
see the night out. An inquest was held upon the body. I kept my room 
that day. The coroner would not distress the lady’s feelings by request- 
ing her to be present at the inquisition. The jury concurred in the pro- 
priety of this forbearance; “for indeed,” the foreman said, on behalf 
of all the rest, ‘the melancholy case was but too clear.” So deemed 
the coroner and so the world. The verdict was returned, and registered, 
and declared most wise by every one—Mr. Harrington HAD DIED of 
apoplexy. 

In a few days, the circumstance of the minister’sdeath was forgotten 
He was no more thought of. The young proprietor was about to be or- 
dained, and to return to hiscure. The parishoners looked forward to his 
arrival. The affairs of my father were wound up. It was no difficult 
matter. He had left behind him little more t han was enough to purchase 
his interment. The whole of his handsome fortune had been dissipated, 
squandered, and lost, in the encouragement of his fatal passion, and in 
the blind recklessness which it had engendered and supported. He had 
mortgaged, borrowed and sold, until his income could scarcely meet the 
claims which were in existence against him. His very furniture had be- 
come the property of another: and for the last three years of his life, 
the generosity and good feeling of a creditor, alone permitted him to en- 
joy the use of it. I was left in the world literally penniless. A few jewels 
of my mother, of inconsiderable value, and my own clothes, were every 
thing that I possessed. With these I qujtted the parsonage, and for the 
emergency, retreated to the cottage of an humble but kind-hearted wo- 
man in the village. She was now my truest friend. Indeed, I had no 
other in the world. My sudden extreme poverty had made manifest an 
hundred faults that were not visible before, and every virtuous eye was 
glad to look another way, and not be wounded with the sight of them. 
I resolved to go to service, the last resource of the abandoned daughters 
of the improvident. My education had not been of a high order, still I 
had not been wholly neglected. My mother had been for years my 
teacher, and I profited under her patience and instruction. I would en- 
deavor to find employment as a governess, but, failing this, pride should 
not prevent me from becoming a servant-maid. I needed peace, and 
freedom from my own thoughts. 

These secured, it mattered little how and “whence they were obtain- 
ed. I had arranged to go to London, that great mart and centre of as- 
siduous life, and it wanted but a day to the pws fixed for my depar- 
ture. My kind hostess gave me a volume of advice, and prepared me 
for the great struggle into which I was about to cast myself; pointed 
out the dangers of my condition, and laid down rules of conduct which 
it was indispensable for me to follow if I hoped for comfort and success. 
It was on this day, and at the moment of her enforcing her good coun- 
sel, that a visitor arrived to aid us with his best wishes and experience. 
It was Mr. Temple. 

“‘ He had read the account of my father’s dissolution, and he had not 
lost a minute in offering his condolence and assistance at the trying sea- 
sen.” It was a benevolent act on the part of my brother’s friend, and I 
thanked him for his consideration. ‘“ It was not worth my thanks,” he 
answered, and at the same time he asked for Frederick. 

“ He is gone,”’ was my reply ; “ whither I eannot tell you.” 

“«“ What, left you!’’ he exclaimed, as if indignant at the thought; “left 
you here, alone, at such atime! It is impossible, Mies Harrington, e 
stranger could not do it. Surely he is ignorant of his father’s death.— 
He canuot be sv insensible to duty. I will not believe it of the man to 
whom I have given my friendship and rs heart. Nature could never 
wrong herself so far. Is this true, good lady?” he enquired, turning to 
the hostess. 

‘7 don’t wonder you're suprised, sir,” was the reply. “You area 
gentleman of feeling. Indeed it is true, sir, though incredible to believe. 
The day his father died, sir, he left the premises, and hasn’t been nigh 
nor by, sir, ever since.”’ 

“J will not believe it—for I cannot. Instinct in animals is not to be 
suppressed, and has its claims and laws from which it will not fail.— 
The heart of man cannot do violence to itself. Love will never be re- 
strained. 

“ Ah, how beautifully you talk, sir!” said my friend. ‘TI quite enjoy 
to hear you. But what I say istrue. Master Harrington is gone away 
and young miss is all alone.” 
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“No, my good woman, not alone! Pardon me, Miss Harrington, if, | 


in the absence of your brother, I assume a brother's privilege. 
confide in me. Can I help you? Let me be of service to you. Deal 
frankly with me. Let me see you placed comfortably and happily in 
life; it is all I ask—I require. [ say too much perhaps. In truth I 
hardly know what I say or do. I can never forget the interest that was 
excited in my bosom by our first interview. I am agitated nuw by what 
you tell me of your brother—by what I see of your ey perilous condi- 
tion. Do not think me overbold and impertinent, if I ask you of your 
circumstances. Are you provided for? Are you independent?” 

“IT have no reason to blush, sir, when I acknowledge to you, that I 
am at this moment relying for my bread upon the friendship and bounty 
of this kind person. My father has died insolvent, and I am without a 
home.” 

“‘ Miss Harrington, you alarm and agitate me beyond expression! I 
was not prepared for this communication—it has taken me by surprise! 
This charitable lady must not go unrewarded. Tuke this from me,” he 
said, addressing her, and placing a guinea in her hand, “ not in payment 
of what you have done—no money could discharge that obligation—but 
as a testimonial, slight as it is, of your benificent and unworldly conduct. 
ry tell me, Miss Harrington, I beseech you, what is it that you propose 
to do?’ 

To go to London without delay, and seek a situation.” 

“A situation! In heaven’s name, as what?” 

“I am not particular,” I replied. ‘I can use my hands in many 
ways. I have no doubt that I shall meet with one to which I can accom- 
modate myself without much difficulty or repugnance.” 

Mr. Temple paced the room in great uneasiness of mind. 

“No, no. I must not permit it,” he said at length. ‘“ Fate has 
brought me here that I might arrogate to myself the right to act on your 
behalf which a brother has renounced. You would sink under the de- 
gradation and indignities to which you are about to ex yourself. It 
must not be. I cannot allow it. Do not be hasty—do not act without 
foretheught and consideration. Permit me to consider for you. Surely 
there are many ways of providing for you suitable to your education and 
cultivated habits. I have many friends—they would be proud to serve 
you. Indeed, to whom would it not be an honor to save loveliness from 
contumely and insult 1” 

Tama woman. I was then a girl, by nature susceptible of flattery, 
and, from my cruel situation, unused to the accents of tenderness and re- 
spect. The ‘terms in which Mr. Temple addressed me, flattered and 
gently agitated, but did not displease me. I was grateful for the warm 
interest which he evinced in favor of a friendless orphan; and his hand- 
some, manly countenance, could not tend to diminish the impression that 
his generosity had wrought. My truant woman’s heart already encour- 
aged half-formed visions, the secret sight of which crimsoned my cheek, 
making it blush with fear and maiden shame. I endeavored to dismiss 
them, but, alas! could I be insensible to the fact, which was apparent 
in every word he uttered? It was impossible to avoid the conviction, that 
a feeling deeper than that of ordinary philanthropy had been excited in 
his heart, and that I was an object of his]passionate leve no léss than of 
his compassion. Tohave resolved to decline all favors at his hands at the 
moment of making this discovery, would have been the step of prudence 
and of duty. I did not take it. It was notthat my vanity was gratified 
and my better judgment overborne. Loneliness and desertion, which 
stared me in the face, heightened end improved the hope that I would 
scarcely trust myself to entertain, and yet entertained with unbounded 
gratitude, towards the man who had inspired and emboldened it. 
difficult to find an answer to the tender entreaties of my kind adviser. In 
truth, I knew not what to say. I thanked him for his counsel, and ac- 
knowledged that I thought it well to act upon it—to delay my journey— 
and to consider well the many disadvantages that would accompany my 
sudden change of life. “ If,” I added in conclusion, “ he could secure 
me the countenance and aid of his good friends in the prosecution of my 
object, he might feel assured that I would not willingly discredit his in- 
troduction. 

“Do not talk so, Mias Hartington, I implore you,” he replied. “ You 
cannot conceive my agony and distress. To see you reduced to the ne- 
cessity of laboring for your livelihood is more than I can calmly bear. 
Something must be done for you. Iam so shocked by what I see and 
learn, that I find it hard to fix my thoughts. When [ have recovered 
from my stupor, do not doubt but that I may devise some plan for your 
future life, that will be congenial to your tastes, and wortby the adoption 
of the best and fairest of her sex.” 

Mrs. Wybrow, my simple-minded hostess, applied her white apron to 
her eyes and wept copiously. ‘Ah, sir,” said she, with feelings very 
much warmed, I fear, by the handsome present that she had received, “if 
all the young gentlemen in the world were like you, how different things 
would be! Iam sure if Miss Harrington liked to live here for ever, she 
should be as welcome as the day is long. I have told her myself that 
she is running too fast into this sort of thing: and as you say, sir, if she 
only waits a little, something may turn up quite congealed to her taste.” 

“ Do you really not know where Frederick is?” asked Temple, after 
having kept silence for a time.”’ 

“T do not, indeed,” I replied, and shuddered. 

« Can you not guess?” 

“T cannot.” 

“ Have you any reason to believe that he will soon return ?” 

“T believe,” L answered, shedding bitter tears, “ that I shall never see 
him more.” 


Pray, | 
| I will go instantly to town, and see my friends. 


} 





| should you think he has got by heart? 
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“LT am resolved,” said Temple, in a determined tone—moved to it, as 
I imagined, by witnessing my tears—‘I am resolved, Miss Harrington. 
You cannot be in safer 
and in better company at present than with this kind and feeling . 
You shall shortly hear from me—sooner, perhaps, than you expect. I 
not reckon too much on my influence and power, when I assure you that 
you shall be well provided for. The beginning of your life has not been 
happy. The end of it may be happiness to yourself, and to another”— 
ak hesitated, and gazed at me expressively. I blushed, and bent my 

Mr. Temple remained in the cottage until a late hour in the evening, 
when he departed ina chaise which he had hired to convey him to the 
neighboring market town. The favorable estimate which I had formed 
of his character did not suffer by his behavior during the day that he 
passed with us. His conversation was agreeable and animated. He had 
a hundred subjects at his command, of which I had never heard, and to 
which his appropriate language and his fervor gave a charm as resistiess 
as it was injurious. Now he played with Mrs. Wybrow’s children, gave 
them pence, promised toys, submitted to be beaten, cried in joke, and 
performed a host of tricks to make the young ones scream with joy, and 
to seduce the easy and maternal heart of Mrs. Wybrow. Then he read 
to me, —— a book, his constant fellow-traveller and best friend—e 
book of plays—glowing, it is true, with high and passionate poetry, but 
startling the delicate and unaccustomed ear by the boldness of its sub- 
jects, and the freedom as well as laxity of itsexpression. I should have 
deemed the perusal of that work unlawful, had not the unhesitating tone 
of Mr. Temple—the absence of all constraint as he spoke the arp 
given a stamp to them that, to my inexperienced judgment,entitled 
to currency. Had they been wrong to hear, he never would have read 
them. His memory, too, was stored with verses—short poems, breath- 
ing love, and sanctioning a liberty of thought and action that was not 
always limited; or if so, not too strictly. These he poured insidiously 
into my willing ear, carrying them to their destination with the voice of 
trembling passion, and the look of melting love that was not to be mista- 
ken. He took his leave at length; and his departure was the signal for 
panegyrics, which the middle-aged, but still inexperienced Mrs. Wybrow, 
had been yearning to deliver for many hours before. 

“ Well, he is indeed,”’ said she, ‘the picture of a gentleman. It’s no 
use disguising it, he’s over head and ears in love. I couldn't help think- 
ing as he sat down there, what a pretty couple you would make. He's 
fit for you, Miss Harrington, and you're deserving on him. My stars, 
what a clever man he is! How he talks! Why, how many books 
And isn’t be liberal. Only think 
of giving me a guinea, and the brats about eighteen-pence a-piece—quite 
a fortune for’em. Now, I should say, he’s gone to London to see 
no sitiation at all, but just to ask his father leave to marry you, and to 
make arrangements for the wedding. I don’t know what you may think, 
Miss, but if | was a queen—now that would be just the man that | should 
fancy.” 

Her praises were not displeasing to me, although I did not tell her so. 
She spoke during the evening, and until late that night, of little else than 
Mr. Temple, and I feigned to ply my needle most industriously, whilst L 
hugged in silence every syllable to my heart, and lost myself in a bright 
world of fancy, more beautiful and less substantial than the wildest dream 
of night. For the succeeding week, the subject of our conversation was 
the same, and lost nothing of its interest and pleasantness. At the end 


| of the week, the following note reached me through the post :— 
It was | 


“My Dear Miss Harrinoton,—Permit me to address you thus fa- 
miliarly, although I have not yet the pleasure of your persunal acquaint- 
ance. I have heard of your misfortunes, and affliction commands our 
sympathy and regard even for a stranger. But a stranger you are not. 
My son, from whom I have heard the unfortunate history of your life, is 
well known to your brother, and slightly, L believe, to yourself. He is 
ardent, and has pleaded your cause with a warmth that was not to be re- 
sisted, had I been unwilling to listen to the claim that your case was jus- 
tified in making upon the good feeling of one of your own sex. Would 
that it were in my power to offer you more than a quiet comfortable 
home. James has acquainted me with yourdesire of becoming a go- 
verness. My children need an instrutress and a friend—are you willing 
to become both to them? If so, letjyour reply to this letter be your ap- 
pearance at our house. I will meet you as a daughter, and endeavor to 
make amends for your late sufferings and many trials. Come, and I will 
receive you with open arms.’’ Iam anxious to serve you. The coach 
which leaves on Saturday next, will bring you to the Golden Key 
Inn, in Fleet street. Any person there will direct you to our residence, 
and a hackney coach will convey you to it. If you are silent, and I do 
not see you on the day I mention, I shall conclude that you have already 
obtained employment. If you have not been so successful, permit me te 
be of service to you.—Believe me, 

My dear Miss Harrington, your sincere friend, 

“Queen Square, London.” Aonus Temris.” 

Before I had half finished this epistle, the white apron of Mrs. Wy- 
brow was handled with very nervous fingers, and was at last called to 
its usual work—the work, in fact, for which it seemed that it was put on 
and worn. viz. the cleansing of her eyes. She was completely overcome 
by the terms of the letter; and as she had but one way of expressing joy 
and sorrow, she sobbed until I had finished, and she could speak. 

“ Well, Miss,” said she, “‘gentlefolks have the perlitest, nicest way in 
life of saying things! It’s as good as a sermon to read that letter. [ 
am so glad on your account, you_cagnot think, Miss Harrington’’—— 
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Words were superfluous to good Mrs. Wybrow. Feeling did all for | 
her. She stopped, and cried, and then once more attempted— | 

“ It’s a long lane, Miss Harrington, that has no end. I was sure that 
it would all be settled. Ob, how happy you will be! Now, I'll tell you 
what I must do. I must make some of them nice cakes that youare so 
very fond of, and you can take them up for the dear little children. Oh, 
I daresay, they are beauties! Then Mr. Temple liked our cream so; 
there’ll be a pint of that; and then we'll find something for the old lady 
herself. What should you say to one of them sides of bacon—that 
streaky side? I'l] warrant you, that will eat delicious.” 

I did not write in answer to this letter. I did not consider. My 
heart was too full of gratitude to indulge for a moment the thought of 
wrong. What wrong could there be in such voluntary goodness? The 
shadow of suspicion did not darken the fair prospect that was now be- 
fore me. The Saturday arrived. I had made every arrangement for 
my departure during the intervening days. Mrs. Wybrow had loaded 
me with her humble presents. I bade her affectionately farewell. I 
was on my journey. I arrived in London. We reached the inn. The | 
first face that I beheld there was that of James Temple. He awaited 
the arrival of the coach, and he assisted me to alight. He looked pale 
and anxious, and the smile with which he greeted me lacked the small- 
est cheerfulness. He bowed, but did not speak. I was led into a pri- 
vate apartment by a waiter atthe inn. My luggage followed me. All 
was hurry and confusion. Mr. Temple had not yet presented himself. 
“‘ He has sent, no doubt,” thought J, “for the hackuey coach.” How 
eg I was to see him looking ill. There was a gentle knock at the 

oor. I requested the visiter to enter, and Mr. Temple presented him- 
self. He looked worse than ever; there was a wildness about him that 
I could not understand ; he was perplexed and excited, and he evidently 
wished to say something that his mind would not permit him calmly to 
utter. 

“‘ Miss Harrington,” he said, at length, “I am the most unreasonable 
being in existence.” 

“What has happened?” I asked, alarmed. 

‘Miss Harrington,” he repeated, ‘‘ youcannot be insensible to the ex- 
istence of a passion, which at this moment possesses and consumes me. 
I have made it evident to you in a hundred ways. I could not conceal 
it from you. We are not master of ourselves. I saw you and loved 
—ardently loved you. From the moment that I beheld you, your im- 
age has followed me by night and day, sleeping or waking—whereso- 
ever I have been.”’ 

I was terrified by his vehemence, and the suddenness of his declara- 
tion; but I had not a word to speak. 

* Do not despise me for this behaviour,” he continued, “ but listen, I 
implore you, to what I have tosay. Before you hate me, hear and pity 
me. I left you, and returned immediately to London. I told your his- 
tory to my mother; she was deeply moved at the recital, and the result 
was the invitation to her house which has led to your present visit, and 
to this interview, which I would have given worlds to purchase. She 
knew not then of the love that I bore towards the object ef her compas- 
sion. She knows it now; and—oh, miserable wretch that I am !—re- 
fuses you admitttance to her house.” 

“Oh, what have I done, sir?” I asked instinctively. 


“ Nothing,” answered Temple; “nothing that dees not redound to | 


your honor, and adorn the beauty that nature has lavished unsparingly 
upon you. But my mother is unthinking. She doats upen me, and per- 
suades herself that I have fallen into the hands of a designing woman.” 
My cheek burned with indignation; I was about to reply, but Mr. Tem- 
ple ch. cked me. 
“ Ka, Miss Harrington !” he continued ; “it is because I know you 


are the best and most artless, as you are the loveliest of your sex, that I | 


am driven mad by the cruel insinuations of my mother. I know you. She 
does not. The sight of you would carry conviction to her heart, as it 
has filled mine with unspeakable and unbounded love.” 

“« Let me return tothe cottage,” I said in agitation ; “I shall be very 
happy with Mrs. Wybrow until I obtain asituation. I will return at once.”’ 

‘Miss Harrington,” exclaimed my lover, falling u his knees, “de 
not pronounce my death-warrant! Emma, dear oneal for you are 
dearer to me than life itself—I have revealed my passion to you—do not 
treat it lightly. Drive me not to an act which you will never cease to 
lament and mourn. Do you hate me? Doyou regard me with indiffer- 
ence? Say but the bad 9 and I will molest you no longer. I will drag 
myself from your presence, and finish my wretched existence far, far away 
from you. Let me be satisfied of that.” 

I did not answer. 

“Dearest Emma,” he continued, “‘ I am notindifferent to you. That 
blush assures me that Iam not. Your silence speaks more eloquently 
than words. Then do not leave me. Listen to me, and be merciful. 
The sudden anger of my mother will abate. The natural goodness of 
her heart will return, and no one more bitterly than herself will regret 
the hasty determination she has formed. She will ask your pardon, and 
acknowledge that she has done you injustice. All I ask, implore you, 
is to permit her present feeling to subside. Be sure it will do so. Remain 


here for a few days. Why not here as well as in the country? For the | 


sake of one whose happiness, whose life depends upon your decision, 
comply with the request. Inaday or two—perhaps to-morrow—all 
hindrances may be removed, and the present trial will be remembered 
only to enhance our real felicity. I know my mother. She is passion- 


ate, but she is loving and good at heart, and would not injure the worm | 


beneath her feet.’’ 





He remained upon his knees. He continued to entreat—the ta- 
tions of his ardent passion were reiterated. What was the frendless 
and unprotected girl todo? What had she to say whose heart was al- 
ready touched, whose reason was ensnared and bound? I consented to 
remain at the inn for a few days—but for a few days only. This was a 
stipulation. Temple was overjoyed and grateful for what he termed the 
act of considerate love ; and he told me that everything should be done 
for me to render my temporary stay agreeable and cheerful, and not a 
moment should be lost in effecting a removal from the place, and an al- 
teration in his mother’s views. The subject wasthendropped. Temple 
saw that I needed refreshment. He rang the bell, and requested the 
man who answered it to prepare a dinner fer—his sister. The waiter 
bowed obsequiously and went away, and then I remonstrated against the 
falsehood that he had spoken. 

“It must be done, dear Emma,’’ he replied, “to secure civility and 
respect. Who suffers by mysaying so? Besides, are you not my sister? 
Am I not your brother? Have I not pledged myself to assume that 
sacred office, and doa brother’s duty by you !”’ 

Stukely, vouchsafe me now your pity, and withhold your scorn. I 
cannot chronicle the daily steps that led to my disgrace. You have 
guessed already that the letter was a forgery. It was. Is it strange 
that I did not suspect it until my ruin gave a new coloring to that and 
every other thing? It may be so. It is strange, perbaps, that a word 
spoken against the man on whose integrity and faith I weuld have staked 
my life—and did my honor—would have roused indignant unbelief. But 
so itis. I remained at the hotel for a week. New obstacles arose— 
difficulties increased. The heart of Mrs. Temple was obdurate. She 
still denied me admission to her house. Why did I not return to 
1 Because the tempter would not have it so. His love increased, 
in proportion to my hardships. He could not live withoutme. Destruc- 
tion should follow the refusal of his hand. Well, I didnot refuse it. I 
consented tobecome his wife. WhydidI not? I tell you, because the 
tempter would not have it so. The declaration of his love—his good- 
ness—his ardor—his respectful manner—his zealous endeavors to admin- 
ister to my comfortand peace of mind—his manly form—his handsome 
countenance—his gentlemanly bearing—these were not lost upon me. 
My heart succumbed. I loved him passionately. His presence became 
necessary to my happiness. I wasdulland melancholy if he were away. 
I could think of nothing else. It was bliss to have him at my side—im- 
prisonment to dwell without him. I have said enough. What will not 
woman do for the man she trusts—in whom she collects the fulness of 
her ripe affections! I was at the mercy of your fellow man. What in 
human monster ever profited so savagely by opportunity? I rect. 

I have asked your pity. You will not accord it; for you know my 
later history, and there exists the crime committed against yourself that 
can never be blotted out or pardoned. Months of unkindness—for un- 
kindness followed possession quickly—did not entirely extinguish the 
love I felt for my betrayer. I accompanied him to Cambridge. It was 
there that he opened his door, and bade me seek amongst men a better 
friend than he could afford to be. It was there and then that I first saw 
you ; and the horror that I felt of being thrown upon the world recon- 
ciled me to the crime of listening to your love. T hawe been punisked 
for the act, and I have lived to repent it. Stukely! do not curse my 
memory. May Heaven bless and protect you! My last prayer is for 
your happiness, and for the welfare of the sinful and most wretched boy, 





who wanders through the world with the guilt of blood upon his soul— 


a father’s blood !”’ 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Our extra Brother Jonathan, published on Thursday last, contains a 
spirited work of fiction by C. Mathews, Esq., entitled “‘ The Career of 
Puffer Hopkins.” This tale was originally commenced in periodical 
numbers, and is now first published complete, we having purchased the 
copyright of the author. It will be found, both in scene and character, 
to be entirely American, and therefore the better suited to the medium 
by which it is presented to the American reading public. The plot is 
Inid in New-York, and it is impossible to read a single page, without the 
visible and well known localities and streets of our daily resort rising up 
te furnish a stage for the action of the work. The chief circumstances 
turn upon the peculiar phases of political life in our city, and in this field 
the witty author reigns without a rival, a perfect autocrat of the domain. 
But besides the humors of elections and nominations, caucuses and alms- 
house dinners, there are represented the sad and grotesque features of | 
New-York life, just as they are found in reality, in their true and natural 
position; and as an exact and perfect delineation of that which does 
occur, and is passing continually within the view of our own eyes, we can 
safely say, that Mr. Mathews has drawn his pictures without exaggera- 
tion, though with microscopic clearness of outline. The work is sold at | 
our usual price, 124 cents. 

The foreign magazines and periodicals for November are all on our | 
table, but we find nothing in them worth special notice except the story 
from Blackwood which occupies so large a portion of our paper this 
week. ‘‘The Minister’s Daughter,” is an excellent moral tale, as well | 
as one of highly exciting interest, and will richly repay any body for the 
time occupied in its perusal. Part third of the ‘ Miser’s Daughter,” is 
given in Ainsworth’s Magazine, and completes that admirable tale. We 
shall in due time publish it complete in an Extra Double Brother Jona- 
than for one shilling. 

We have received copies of Graham’s Magazine, Godey’s Ladies’ 
Book, and the Boston Miscellany, for December, but have barely had a 
glance at their contents. From the Ladies’ Book we copy another of 
Willis’s admirable Letters from under a Bridge. The subject is the sale 
of his country seat at Owego, called Glenmary, and upon it he has given 
us a page of very pleasant reading. 

Several notices of new books are crowded out of this week’s number, 
and will appear in our next. W. V.’s manuscript still remains upon our 
table, and it will be some ten days before we can even give it a perusal. 

annie 

Trovusie 1x VenezveLa-—A gentleman lately from Coro, has given 
us some particulars of a recent occurrence there, which bids fair to stir | 
up another revolution in that hitherto quiet republic. It appears that | 
General Boras, was the favorite candidate for Senator of the popular | 
party, called “‘a-la-Progression,” and was duly elected. The opposing 
party of Patriots, chagrinned at his success, procured the oaths of three | 
persons, to accuse the General of high treason, and he was consequently | 
thrown into prison. Nothing daunted at this misfortune, a portion of the | 
General's friends proceeded at once to Caraccas, to lay the matter before | 
the higher authorities, with a view to his proper release. Others of the | 
popular party, were so much incensed at the boldness of the act, that 
they paraded in a body before the prison, and demanded his release, or a | 
further examination into his case. The latter demand being granted, the | 
General was brought before the first magistrate ; but his three accusers | 
had cleared out, and were no-where to be found. The accused, however, | 

} 
| 
| 
| 


refused to accept of his liberty, until the decision of the authorities of 
Caraccas was known, and he therefore returned to prison. Unless this 
decision is in his favor, it is feared that a general rising in that province | 
will take place. The Jewish merchants were already on the eve of | 


sending to Curacoa for a Dutch man-of-war for their protection. 
I - 


Texas.—The Mexican General Woll has withdrawn his troops from | 
Texan territory to the other side of the Rio Grande. He has in his pos- 


session fifty-two prisoners of war. 
rr 


Mr. Cray.—We mentioned a week or two since that this distinguish. | 
ed statesman was about to make a tour through Louisiana. He is al- | 
ready on his way to that state, and will be in New Orleans about the | 
20th proximo. \ 
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Cor. Wexs pleaded guilty to the second indictment found against him 
for leaving the State to fight a duel with the Hon. Mr. Marshall. He is 
now in prison awaiting sentence (as is said) but in reality awaiting the 
pardon of Governor Seward. Several petitions have been sent up to Al- 





| bany in his behalf, but this proceeding is a farce from beginning to end- 


Webb is a very particular friend of the Governor's, and he would never 
have pleaded guilty, had he not been previously assured that no sentence 
should be carried into effect. Nevertheless it would not look well to 
send on the pardon too hastily, and to carry out the farce, Webb goes 
through a sort of probation in one of the parlors of the City Prison, when 


| he might be out on bail if he chose. Seriously, what is the benefit of 


this ridicule of justice 7? No ene wishes to see Col. Webb punished for 
his unfortunate duel ; and for whose benefit this farce of imprisonment 
and delay of sentence has been enacted, we cannot conceive. 
cmmmabainansives 

Ruope Istanp.—The voting on the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion was finished on Thursday. The vote has been nearly unanimous; 
and the clause for allowing colored people to vote was adopted by a very 
large majority. We question the expediency of this measure. Ina 
large territory it would be quite as fruitful of evil as are the laws of 


| Ohio, which deny the blacks the right of settling in that state at all. 


But in “ little Rhoda” we suppose it would make no difference even if 


open amalgamation was tolerated. 
ec 
Doctor SHERMAN AND THE SuLTAN OF Muscat.—Some time ago 


| when the Sultan’s vessel came to this port, Dr. Sherman sent out a box 


of medicated lozenges as a present to his Highness. Nothing was heard 
from the Sultan relative to this present for a long time. Quite recently, 


| however, the Doctor has received a very flattering letter in his Highness’ 


own hand writing, a translation of which will be found on our second 
page. Accempanying the letter was a large lot of fine Mocha coffee, 
which was duly presented to the doctor in acknowledgement of the re- 
ceipt of his excellent medicines. The signature of the letter is a rare 


specimen of Oriental penmanship. 
i — 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Wixe-anp-Wina, or Le Feu-Follet, a tale, by the author of the 
“ Pilot,” ‘Homeward Bound,” &c. &c. Philadelphia: Lea and 
Blanchard. 


In times past, while perusing Mr. Cooper’s sea stories, we have been 
inclined to pronounce them all as nearly alike as the log of a vessel on 
two different voyages to the same port; but in announcing to our read- 
ers the new novelty just from the press, entitled as above, we must con- 


| fess to a suspicion that the distinguished American Novelist has been 
| aware that his laurels were fading, and that an unusual effort was neces- 


sary, if he would regain his literary fame. He has, accordingly, pro- 
duced a very agreeable book, and one which (with the advantages of 
an extremely low price and a consequent extensive circulation) will, if 
possible, bequeath him new laurels. 

With all his faults—his monotonous round of never varying incidents— 
or varying only from the sea to the forest, and back to the sea again— 
his feebleness in seizing and individualizing character—his dim concep- 
tion of the power and beauty and sublimity of the soul of woman—his 
incengruous and intertwisted plots, which seem to be patched up as he 
goes along with his story—Mr. Cooper is a great favorite with us. He 
catches as by inspiration the spirit of s¢i// life, and when you venture with 
him into the breathless forest, or out upon the sounding sea, you seem to 
feel as if you were in reality inhaling the mysterious odors of the leaves, 
or thrilling beneath the music of the murmuring wave. He is, since 
Scott, incomparably the most vivid and graphic of all living delineators 
of natural scenery. There is a reality—a freshness—a harmony of 


| theught and sentiment, blending with the inimitable coloring of his pen- 


cil, which stamps like a picture upon the mind every scene which he de- 
scribes. These portions of Mr. Cooper’s writings are as refreshing to 
us close-pent denizens of brick walls, as a race through the green forest, 


| inthe showery spring-time, when the new buds are shedding their deli- 


cious fragrance upon the air, and dreaming of the rain which is to ex- 


| pand them into whispering leaves. Here Cooper is at home, and here 


he makes his guest, also, feel as if he was welcome. 

It is by no means our intention to analyze “Le Feu-Follet,” or to 
| give the reader any idea of the story. When novels in two beautifu 
volumes are published at fifty cents a copy, the office of reader and re- 
viewer had much better be performed by one and the same person. 
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Rameves in Yocatas, or Notes of Travel through the Peninsula, in- 
cluding a visit to the Remarkable Ruins of Chi-Chen, Kabah, Tayi, 
and Uxmal—with 40 Engravings. By B.M. Norman. New York : 
Langley, 57 Chatham-st. 
This, to a large class of readers, is undoubtedly the most interesting 

book of the season. Ics author, a gentleman of New Orleans, well-known 
as the head of a popular firm of booksellers, has done himself great 
credit in its production, and has established beyond dispute the fact that 
a book-seller may also be a goed book-maker. It is written in a clear, 
bold and vigorous manner—not quite so fanciful but much more satisfac- 
tory than the work of Mr. Stevens; and serves altogether to convey @ 
better and more comprehensive idea of those vast and mysterious ruins, 
whose origin, history, name and distinction are matters of mere conjec- 
ture to this wondering and wonder-loving age, than anything previously 
i n possession of the public. The low price of the book, ($2,) the number and 
elegance of its illustrations, and the beautiful style in which it is got up, 
will doubtless ensure it anextensiv sale. 

Mr. Norman has by no means confined his labers to the track of his 
predecessors. (On the contrary, besides making more accurate and ex- 
tensive researches on the field of previous inquiry than had before been 
accomplished, he has given us a large quantity of matter predicated upon 
discoveries and explorations never attempted by any other. Of this cha- 
racter are the chapters relating to Chi-chen, Kabah and Tayi, as well as 
the greater part of that upon Uxmal—as this place is barely alluded to 
in the most summary manner, by Mr. Stevens. Mr. Norman approaches 
the speculative portion of his work with a becoming modesty, and, after 
Biving us a perspicuous and comprehensive summary of his observations, 
and of the various discoveries in North as well as Central America, of 
memorials of past races, treats us to very few guesses of hisown., In 
fact, we are rather inclined to find fault that he has not allowed himself 
greater latitude in this respect—as such speculations, be they ever so 
wild, could not fail of being interesting in a high degree to the perplexed 
reader. The great questions—by whom were these ruins built? when 
were they built? and for what purpose? still remained unanswered, and 
the weary thought, overcome by the vastness of the subject, fails even to 
attempt the selution of the mystery. 

The most plausible theory advanced in Mr. Norman's book, though 
far from being satisfactory, is that of Mr. Wirt, who believed that three 
distinct races of men have occupied this continent previous to the arrival 
of the Europeans. The monuments, silver swords, medals, regular stone 
walls, and iron implements, belonging to the first, seem to indicate a 
civilized race who must have disappeared many centuries ago. To 
them he attributes the hieroglyphic characters found on the limestone 
bluffs on the Ohio; the remains of cities and fortifications in Florida ; 
the regular banks of live oak near them; and the regular bricks found at 
Louisville, which were much longer in proportion to their width than 
those of the present day. 

To the second race it is supposed must be attributed those vast and 
mysterious mounds which strew the whole western portion of the United 
States, fiom Lake Erie and Western Pennsylvania to Florida and the 
Rocky Mountains. They are evidently the remains of a race, although 
far inferior to the first, yet as far superior to the present Indian, and who 
are considered by the majority of authorities as having been identical, at 
some period, with the Tartars. 

‘“* The third race,”’ continues Mr. Norman, “ are the Indians now ex- 
isting in the western territories. In the profound silence and solitude of 
these western regions, and above the bones of a buried world, how must 
a philosophic traveller meditate upon the transitory state of human ex- 








istence, when the only traces of two races of men are a few strange and | 


mysterious memorials! On this very spot, generation after generation 


has stood, has lived, has warred, grown old, and passed away; and not 
only their names, but their nation, their language, has perished, and ut- 
wer oblivion has closed over their once populous abodes! We call this 
country the mew world! Itis old! Age after age, and one physical 
revolution after another has passed over it—but who shall tell its hia- 
tory 7” 

Without discussing however the diversity of origin of the different 
races who have at various times peopled the Western continent, Mr. 
Norman thinks that the builders of Chi-Chen and Uxmal must have been 
a populous and cultivated people, and excelled in the mechanics and fine 
arts. He is clearly of opinion that no mere congregation of physical 
force, unaided by science, could have erected these gigantic ruins. He 








also infers that these cities were built by a nation of slaves, as all the 
buildings whose remains are now visible, were evidently constructed to 
gratify the pride of a single man or set of men. They were monuments 
raised to the glory of the few at the expense of the many. They are not 
the kind of works that the people join in building of their own {ree will. 
They answer no public purpose or convenience. No nation of freemen 
would expend their money or their labor in that way; and it is therefore 
safely to be concluded that the doctrines of free government were quite 
unknown to this ancient people—that they were governed by a despotism, 
and taxed against their will, for these, the only works which were to 
memorialize their servitude to posterity. 

So much—and this is very, very little—for the builders of these buried 
cities. Mr. Normon then proceeds to a brief consideration of the ques- 
tion, when were they built? Upon this subject, he is quite eloquent 
—yet, of course, wholly unsatisfactory. He says “the mind is startled 
by their probable antiquity. The pyramids and temples of Yucatan 
seem to have been old in the days of Pharaoh! Before the eye of the 
imagination, 

Their lonely columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on high, 
Like dials which the Wizard, Time, 
Has raised to count his ages by. 
It is not for any man now to place a limit to the age of these American 
ruins; but one thing will be evident to every one who contemplates 
them—that they belung to the remotest antiquity. Their age is not to 
be measured by hundreds, but by thousands of years.” 

But we are already running far beyond the limits which our crowded 
and richly burdened miscellaneous columns have this week prescribed 
us; and yet we have scarcely entered upon the consideration of this vast 
and prolific theme. We must, if poasible, find occasion hereafter to re- 


| fer to this most excellent volume, again to hold profitable converse with 


these shadowy realities of forgotten time. 
miei 

Tue Conpition AnD Fate or Enctanp—by the author of “The 

Glory and Shame of England.” New York: Langley, 57 Chatham-st. 

Most respected reader: if you will have the kindness to rely implicit- 
ly upon the opinion of the author of these two volumes, you must, we 
think, come to the conclusion, in good time, that ‘‘Mr. C. Edwards 
Lester” is the very greatest man who has written upon the political his- 
tory of nations, since the days of Gisspon; and, in good sooth, the pre- 
sent work intimates that the next progressive essay of “‘ Mr. C. Edwards 
Lester,’ now American consul to Genoa, is to be entitled ‘“‘ The Decline 
and Fall of the British Empire.” We like excessively a modest man; 
and, as Mr. Lester has modestly promised, in so many words, not to 
write “the future history of England,’ we are to suppose that that aris- 
tocratic little island is to be snuffed out befere the taper of its historian’s 
life, burns dim and expires. But about his book. What is the “ Con- 
dition,” and what is to be the “ Fate’ of England? Firstly, she is em- 
phatically “a great people.” This is most magnanimously admitted by 
the eminent histographer. *‘Froma small island (he generally concedes) 
she has become an empire that reaches round the world. From every storm 
that has swept the face of Europe, and blotted out nations, she has emer- 
ged with added strength and more extended dominion.”—This is cer- 
tainly very handsome ; and Jobn Bulf ought, and we presume will be, very 
much flattered by it. With regard to the “Fate” of our aristocratic neigh- 
bor, the author is by no means so clear—not, as we are bound to suppose, 
from any deficiency of prophetic gifts, on his part, but because he don’t 
like to astonish the natives of that devoted little island too suddenly. 
They are left to conjecture pretty plainly, however, that radical reform 
or revolution must end the present state of things amongthem. In order 
to elucidate this point, Mr. Edwards has here “ got up” (the only proper 
word !) two pretty fat duodecimo volumes, bound in claret-colored mus- 
lin, and each embellished with an engraved fronticepiece. Some of the 
matter of these volumes is very passable,—but this portion appears to be 


| composed of extracts ; a great deal more is the merest and most com- 
| mon-place trash by the author himself. It knows nothing, proves no- 


thing, and is nothing, in fact, except one of the countless abortions which 
the overweening vanity, folly and fanaticism of our “ little great men” 
beget upon the body of the modern Press. 
oo — 
Miller, the proguosticator is now lecturing at New Haven. He hada 


| crowded house last Sunday night. 
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Mrs. Farsuam’s Lectures upon female education, physiology, &e. 
at the hall of the Society Library, being delivered to ladies only, have 
created considerable speculation, in which censure and disapprobation 
have been somewhat unsparingly mingled. The most striking charac- 
teristic of the age, and one that seems to individualize and identify it from 
preceding times, is the tendency among all classes to investigate the 
moral and physical relations of society, and to apply the abstract truths 
of science to the ordinary interests and concerns of life. In this 
great movement, woman and her mental, moral and physical cul- 
ture, doubtless form a conspicuous feature. But as to the practi- 
cability of her effecting any real improvement by assuming the pro- 
vince of the other sex, and lecturing in public, we confess we are 
more than sceptical. We never can get rid of the good old-fashion- 
ed notion—homely and quaint as it may appear in this new-fangled 
age—that the proper sphere of woman is the domestic hearth, and the 
‘‘ charmed circle” of private life. Here she shines a star resplendent, 
and diffuses a cheerful and revivifying light to all around, and it is 
here that her gentle and silent, yet all-powerful influence can best 
be felt and acknowledged by the sterner sex. To admit that she has a 
right in public, and is well employed in attempting to operate upon pub 
lic sentiment, directly, is to do violence to the natural laws of the sexes, 


and to pluck from the female character its highest and most sacred at- | 


tribute. 

We do not wish in any manner to injure the prospects or the business 
of Mrs, Farnham, so far as she is individually concerned; yet we can- 
not hesitate in expressing our sentiments strongly upon the subject of fe- 
male lectures; and, although her efforts are to be addressed to females 
alone, we must nevertneless persevere in our opinion that she, as well 
as they, would be better employed in ‘elevating the condition of wo- 
man” by attending to their ordinary duties. 

a 

DisGRACcEFUL.—It appears that Latimer, the runaway slave at Bos- 
ton, got his freedom thus: The abolitionists followed up his owner, Mr. 
Gray, with writs and law processes until he became tired of contending 
withthem, and finally agreed to take $650 for Latimer, which sum the 
slave's friends promised to pay. Even with this arrangement the aboli- 
tionists interfered ; but finally consented that $400 should be given, and 
Mr. Gray took that sum and signed the slave’s freedom. Mr. G’s 
persecutors then tried to arrest him on some petty charge, and he was 
compelled to leave the city in disguise. Surely this is very disgraceful. 
While there is a law in Massachusetts te return runaway slaves to their 
owners, it is not creditable to any party to defy this law and rob the 
slave-owner. Latimer was worth $1200, and Mr. Gray’s expenses in 
pursuing him amounted to over $300 besides. 

pane Ste 

HumavuG.—Nicholas Biddle’s splendid estate, called Andalusia, was 
sold by the Sheriff of Bucks county last week, on a mortgage of his son. 
The purchaser was Mrs. Biddle. She bought the whole estate, worth 
$200,000, for eight thousand dollars! There were only half a dozen 
persons present, except the members of the family. The sale qill be 
legally contested, and the sheriff declines delivering the deeds until the 
matter is fairly and fully adjusted. 

— 

Harp Times.—Messrs. Pells of this city sold some old wines at auc- 
tion on Tuesday, some of which went as high as fifteen dollars a gallon. 
Old Peach Brandy brought a very high price, showing that there are some 
small corners in the upper circles, where total abstinence has not yet pen- 
etrated. 

a 

There is likely to be a democratic Governor and Legislatere in Masse- 
chusetts at last. The new elections (in consequence of ne choice on last 
election day) will decide the event, and from present prospects the demo- 
crats expect at least to have a majority in the House of Representatives, 
which will ensure them the election of Gov. Morton. 

as 
Joseph Coze was married a short time since, in Illinois, to Miss Susan 


Snarl. The papers say that though it may be a Co zey affair for Susan, 
Joseph has undoubtedly got himself into a Snari. 


ee 


SincuLaR Freak or Nature.—Twopuppies were born last July in 
Brownsville, Ohio, without any fore legs. What is most remarkable, 
however, they can now run about, upright like amonkey, nearly as fast 
as their more fortunate relatives with four legs, of the same litter 
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Cecesratiogn or St. Pepro Martyr at Barcetona.—A late 
writer gives the following description of one of the singular ceremonies 
at this celebration :—At the penitential service in the Convent of St. 
Felipe Neri, I witnessed the “ scourge,” a curious ceremony. The first 
part of the Miserere was no sooner ended than the doors were shut, the 
lights were extinguished, and we remained in perfect darkness. At this 
moment, when the eye could no longer find an object todistract the mind, 
the attention was awakened by the voice of harmony, for the whole con- 
gregation joined in the Miserere, which they sung with pleasing solem- 
nity ; at first with soft and plaintive notes; then having laid bare their 
backs, and prepared them for scourge, they all began nearly at the same 
instant to whip each other over the bare back, raising their voices, and 
quickening the time, increasing by degrees both in velocity and violence, 
scourging themselves with greater vehemence as they proceeded, and 
singing louder and harsher, till at the end of 20 minutes, all distinction 
of sound was lost, and the whole ended in one deep groan. Prepared 
as I had been to expect something terrible, yet this so far surpassed my 
expectation, that my blood ran cold; and one of the company, not re- 
markable for sensibility of nerves, being thus taken by surprise, burst 
into tears. 

This dicipline is repeated every Friday in the year, oftener in Lent, 
and is their daily practice during the holy week. I was not at liberty to 
ask what advantage they derived, or what benefits they expected to re- 
ceive from this severity ; yet, from the prevalence of vice in Spain, I fear 
this practice has little, if any tendancy to reform their morals.” 


I 


Wuat'’sts 4 NAME?—Charlotte Temple was sent to jail the other 
day in Pittsburg, for being a loaferess of the most ragged bibulous kind. 
When captured, she was sitting at midnight on a door-step, with a bottle 
of rum under her arm. George Washington was sent to the calaboose 
in St. Louis, last week, for drunkenness; and a New England paper 
tells us that Temperance Robins was seen reeling more than she spun. 
Names are not quite so potent as Squire Shandy thought them. Cato 
trundles his barrow along our streets, and Pompey sells old clothes— 


“ Brutus is now become a butcher's dog, 
Cwsar saws wood, and Scipio drives a hog.” 


It was only last week that Junius apologised for not being able to write 
his name to an affidavit, and Agamemnon called to black the shoes. 
niaiceeaiiliaaiiisa 
Lord Chesterfield, when informed by a gentleman, as matter of very 
serious concern, that his coachman was a Papist, his Lordship ordered 
the man up, and putting on a grave face, said, “‘ James, I hear you are 
a Papist ; and be assured, James, I will discharge you, if you ever at- 
tempt to drive me to mass.” 
—— 


THE SONG OF NOVEMBER. 


Alone, alone, through cold and plashy fields, 
Weeping where none ask why; with soft concern, 
Moaning with sadness which no pity shields, 
And feeling love that never knows return, 
I chant my song, and feather still the sheaves 
Of Winter’s arrows with my withered leaves, 
Lone, withered leaves ! 
The song, alas! a mournful dirge must be, 
Whose solemn burden is an elegy, 
Leaves ! withered leaves ! 


Gone are the roses from the cottage walls, 
Gone are the wild flowers from the rural way, 
Gone fruit and perfume, gone the sun that calls 
The whispering coppice to their peeping play : 
My merry brothers, and my sisters fair, 
Have only left the dreary fog to wear, 
And withered leaves. 
The robe I don—sad Melancholy’s child— 
Hung with the berries of the nightshade wild, 
And withered leaves. 


In vain the gentle stock-dove comes to me, 
In vain the buck and roe may wind my horn, 
In vain the robin greets me cheerfully, 
In vain I wake to life the buried corn; 
The royston crow, decked in his plumage drear, 
Wheels round the couch of the bed-ridden Year : 
And withered leaves, 
Borne cn the eddies of the mourning wind, 
@ Depress the spirits of all human kind; 
Those withered leaves! 


Yea; such men are: ’tis but a little while 
Since these now blooming were but babies small ; 
And those then men, with haughty form and smile, 
Are now all borne to earth, strength, pride, and all ! 
I, sad November, recollect them weil 
As buds—as blossoms—fruit:—and when they fell, 
Poor withered leaves ! 
The living multitude danced careless by, 
And left them rotting where they rotting lie; 
Lone, withered leaves! 
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Joun C. Cott.—The suicide of this wretched criminal has created 
an excitement in the city, scarcely equalled by the escape of the murderer 
Robinson. The burning of the cupola of the prison just at the moment | 
appointed for his execution is referred to as a plot for his escape ; and 
although it is said that the fire was the result of accident, yet when we 
are told of the easy facilities afforded Colt to make away with himself 


- . . . . . . | 
in, prison, we cannot but join in the suspicion that the burn- 


ing of the cupola was the work of design. Supposing that the | 
unhappy man had not possessed the courage to deprive himself 
of life, and had been ready to proceed to the gallows when 
the Sheriff entered his cell to conduct him thither. At that moment the 
prison yard was open to the public in consequence of the fire, and under 


such circumstances, could the sheriff have performed his painful duty? | 


Undoubtedly he could not; and as the time appointed was within some 
forty minutes of sundown, the execution must necessarily have been de- 


} 
layed until after that hour, when of course it would have to be indefinite- | 
ly postponed, until the further action of the Supreme Court, and until a 
second sentence could be pronounced. This was just what the prison- | 


er’s friends wanted; and if Colt had not used that dagger so dexterously, 
accident (if the fire was an accident) would most undoubtedly have given 
him another chance for his life. 

With respect to the extraordinary conduct of Sheriff Hart, in allowing 
Colt the means of self destruction, we will say nothing. We trust, how- 
ever, for the credit of the city, that the affair will be inquired into by 
the proper authorities, and the Sheriff made to answer for the singular 


indulgences which were granted to the prisoner on the day appointed 
for his execution. 


i oo 
Tue Letters or Cott.—lIt is understood that the numerous letters 
of John C. Colt—which have been published in many of the newspapers, 
and were originally got up to excite sympathy in behalf of the unhappy 


man—were written by Thos. L. Nichols, Esq., late editor of the Even- | 


ing Tattler. 
ters—but he might as well deny his own identity. It is certain that 
Colt never wrote the letters himself ; and Nichols was his friend, and 
was known to be closeted with him about the time they first appeared 
in print. Then, again, they are plainly written in his pleasant and ro- 
mantic vein, which cannot be successfully imitated. Mr. Nichols, you 


are the man. 
a 


Mr. Nichols has denied his agency in getting up these let- | 


Tue Cuinese Emperor’s Express. 





The above is a drawing of one of the messengers of his celestial ma- 
jesty between Pekin and Canton. It is from a sketch by a gentleman 


| now at the theatre of the war between England and China, and is doubt- 


Remember tHe Poor.—As the season is fast approaching, when nv- | 


merous poor families will suffer severely from the want of fuel, clothing 
or food, we earnestly call the attention of our charitable ladies to the 
necessity of ascertaining where such persons reside, and offering to them 
any assistance, however small, they may be able to render, bearing in 
mind that blessed precept, ‘‘ cast thy bread upon the waters; for thou 
shalt find it after many days.” It is not enough that we sit in a com- 
fortable rocking-chair, before a warm fire, and add a donation to a sub- 


scription paper, but it is necessary for us to go out into the lanes and al- | hibit his return to the Island, under penalty of imprisonment. 


leys of the city, and ascertain where the poor and the sick reside, and 
there, in secret, give unto them something for their relief. Such deeds 
of true charity would be recorded in heaven. 
ee 
Tue Caninet.—The rumors during the past week of expected 
changes in the President’s Cabinet, are entirely without foundation.— 
The Madisonian says that no changes in the offices of Heads of Depart- 
ments are likely to take place before or during the approaching session 
of Congress; and that whatever changes may after that time occur (if 
any) will be in the spirit of most friendly relation between the President 


and all the present Heads of the Department. 
—— 


Snow fell to the depth of two feet at Buffalo and Lockport last week. 
en  — 


TRIAL OF THE Prize Ficuters.—The trial of Sullivan, McClectter 
and Kensett, indicted for manslaughter in taking part in the late prize 
fight at Greenboro’ where Thomas McCoy one of the combatants was 
killed, commenced at White Plains on Wednesday. J. J. Golding, Esq. 
a magistrate of Westchester county, gave a full and clear detail of the 
fight, and of his attempt to suppress it. The prisoners will undoubtedly 
be eonvieted, as they cannot deny that they were present. They have 


engaged eminent counsel from this city, who will attempt to get them | 


clear on the ground of some defect in the statute. 


| Cave Hotel, during the present season. 
| visited the cave, and states that “the specimens of fibrous gypsum found 
in a cave lately discovered, are among the most wonderful mineral pro- 


less authentic. 
messengers before he can whip the English, if the above is a specimen 
of them. 


His Chinese majesty will have to wake up some of his 


——— 

“ Frankiiy Evans, or Tae Ineseiarte,”’ is the title of a clever story 
for the Washingtonians ; just issued from 30 Ann st, in the modern style 
of Novels. Price 124 cents. 


A Trovupiesome Customer.—A recent letter from Havana mentions 
the arrest of D. Turnbull, formerly British Consul at that place, and who 
was removed by his government at the request of the Havana authorities 
on account of his being such a rabid abolitionist. After his removal from 
office, he remained upon the Island, continuing his preachments, in which 
he was assisted by four free negroes. The whole party were taken into 
custody at Baracoa as disturbers of the the negroes were sen- 
tenced to punishment, and Mr. Turnbull was sent to Havana. After 
much deliberation, the authorities determined to send him off, and pro- 
He was 
accordingly put on board the steamer Thames, which sailed on the 6th 
inst. fot Nassau. He styled himself “ Intendant and Protector of the 
African race residing in the Island of Cuba,” and expresses his determi- 
nation to die a martyr in their cause. 

— 


Tue Mammotnu Cave of Kentucky, is becoming a great place of re- 
sort for the curious, and is, in truth, one of the marvels of the earth.— 
Dr. Croghan, of Louisville, the present proprietor of the cave, has in- 
vited two geologists, or other learned men in each state, as guests, to the 
Dr. Locke, of Cincinnati, has 


ductions in the world, being of snowy whiteness, and imitating with great 
exactness numerrus leaves, plants and flowers.” Dr. L. has enriched 
his cabinet with specimens from the rare mineral treasures found in the 


| cave, some of which he declares “‘ have nothing like them in the whole 


earth.” 
—— a 


A Maw Huno.—Caffee, who killed Southwick in such a brutal man- 
ner at Mineral Point, Wisconsin, was executed on the Ist instant. Up- 
wards of five thousand spectators of all ages, classes, and sexes, were 
present. The prisoner died with the utmost fortitude, manifesting no 
emotion whatever. When asked by the Sheriff if he had anything to re- 
quest, he asked that the rope might be adjusted with a “ good long 
slack,” so as to make his death immediate. 

——— 

Mr. Stephen Bates, a respectable citizen of Jamestown, Ohio, was 

| gored to death by a bull 12th inst. He was a native of Connecticut. 
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From Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


LETTER FROM UNDER A BRIDGE. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


| 
To tne Unxsowns Puacuaser anv Next Occupant or GLENMARY. | 


Siz :—In selling you the dew and sunshine ordained to fall hereafter 
on this bright spot of earth—the waters on their way to the sparkling 


brook,—the tints mixed for the flowers of that enamelled meadow, and | 


the songs bidden to be sung in coming summers by the feathery builders 


in Glenmary, 1 know not whether to wonder more at the omnipotence | 


of money, or at my own impertinent audacity toward Nature. How can 


you buy the right to exclude at will every other creature made in God's | 
image from sitting by this brook, treading on that carpet of flowers, or | 


lying listening to the birds in the shade of these glorious trees—how I 
can sell it you, is a mystery not understood by the Indian, and dark, I 
must say, to me. 

“« Lord of the soil,’’ is a title which conveys your privileges but poorly. 
You are masters of waters flowing at this moment, perhaps, in a river of 
Judea, or floating in clouds over some spicy island of the tropics, bound 
hither after many changes. There are lilies and violets ordered for you 
in millions, acres of sunshine in daily instalments, and dew nightly in 
proportion. There are throats to be tuned with song, and wings to be 
painted with red and gold, blue and yellow ; thousands of them, and all 
tributaries to you. Your corn is ordered to be sheathed in silk, and lift- 
ed high to the sun. Your grain is to be duly bearded and stemmed.— 
There is perfume distilling for your clover, and juices for your grasses 
and fruits. Ice will be here for your wine, shade for your refreshment 
at noon, breezes and showers and snow-flakes; all in their season, and 
all ‘‘deed-ed”’ to you for forty dollars the acre! Gods! what a copy- 
hold of property for a fallen world! 

Mine has been but a short lease of this lovely and well-endowed do- 
main, (the duration of a smile of fortune, five years, scarce longer than 
a five-act play;) but as ina play we sometimes live through a life, it 
seems to me that I have lived a life at Glenmary. Allow me this, and 
then you must allow me the privilege of those who, at the close of life, 
leave something behind them: that of writing out my will. Though I 
depart this life, I would fain, like others, extend my ghostly hand into 
the future, and if wings are to be borrowed er stolen where I go, you 
may rely on my hovering around and haunting you, ia visitations not re- 
stricted by cock-crowing. 

Trying to look at Glenmary through your eyes, sir, I see too plainly 
that I have not shaped my ways as if expecting a successor in my life- 
time. I did not, I am free to own. I thought to have shuffled off my 
mortal coil tranquilly here; flitting at last in company with some troop 
of my autumn leaves, or some bevy of spring blossoms, or with the snow 
in the thaw; my tenants at my back, asa landlord may say. 1 have 
counted on a life interest in the trees, trimming them accordingly; and 
in the squirrels and birds, encouraging them to chatter and build and fear 
nothing; no guns permitted on the premises.” I have had my will of 
this beautiful stream. I have carved the woods into a shape of my 
liking. I have propagated the despised sumach and the persecuted 
hemlock and “ pizen laurel.” And ‘no end to the weeds dug up and 
set out again,” as one of my neighbors delivers himself. I have built a 
bridge over Glenmary brook which the town looks to have kept up by 
“the place,” and we have plied free ferry over the river, I and my man 


Tom, till the neighbors, from the daily saving of the two miles round, | 


have got the trick of it. And betwixt the aforesaid Glenmary brook and 
a certain mu ldy and plebeian gutter formerly permitted to join company 
with, and pollute it, [ have procured a divorce at much trouble and pains, 
a guardian duty entailed of course on my successor. 

First of all, sir, let me plead for the old trees of Glenmary! Ah ! those 
friendly old trees! Thecottage stands belted in with them, a thousand 
visible from the door, and of stems and branches worthy of the great 
valley of the Susquehannah. For how much music played without 
thanks am I indebted to those leaf-organs of changing tone? for how 
many whisperings of thought breathed like oracles into my ear? for hew 
many new shapes of beauty moulded in the leaves by the wind ? for how 
much companionship, solace and welcome? Steadfast and constant is 
the countenance of such friends, God be praised for their staid welcome 
and sweet fidelity! If I love them better than some things human, it is 
no fault of ambitiousness in the trees. They stand where they did. But 
in recoiling from mankind, one may find them the next kindliest things, 
and be glad of dumb friendship. Spare those old trees, gentle sir! 

In the smooth walk which encircles the meadow betwixt that solitary 
Olympian sugar-maple and the margin of the river, dwells a portly and 
venerable toad; who (if I may venture to bequeath you my friends) 
must be commended to your kindly consideration. Though a squatter, 
he was noticed in our first rambles along the stream, five years since, for 
his ready civility in yielding the way, not hurriedly, however, nor with 
an obsequiousness unbecoming a republican, but deliberately and just 
enough ; sitting quietly on the grass till our passing by gave him room 

in on warm and trodden ground. 
cleansing of the walk, this jewelled hadbitue, from his indifferent lodgings 
hard by, emerges to take his pleasure inthe sun; and there, at any hour 
when a gentleman is likely to be abroad, you may find him, patient on 
his 0s coecygis, or vaulting to his asylum of high grass. This year, he 





* Pardon me, woodcocks. We do shoot woodcocks. Whether it is my natu- 
ral enmity to a long bill, or that my bowels for woodcocks are not “bowels of 
compassion,” these are the sole outlaws of Glenmary. 


shows, I am grieved to remark, an ominous obesity, likely to render him 
obnoxious to the female eye, and with the trimness of his shape, has de- 
parted much of that measured alacrity which first won our regard. He 
presumes a little on your allowance for old age; and with this pardona- 
ble weakness growing upon him, it seems but right that his position and 
standing should be tenderly made known to any new comer on the prem- 
ises. In the cutting of the next grass, slice me not up my fat friend, 
sir! nor set your cane down heedlessly in his modest domain. He is 
“ mine ancient,”’ and I would fain do hima good turn with you. 

For my spoilt family of squirrels, sir, I crave nothing but immunity 
from powder and shot. They require coaxing to come on the same side 
of the tree with you, and though saucy to me, I observe that they com- 
mence acquaintance invariably with a safe mistrust. One or two of them 
have suffered, it is true, from too hasty a confidence in my grey-hound 
Maida, but the beauty of that gay fellow was a trap against which na- 


| ture had furnished them with no warning instinct! (A fact, sir, which 








LEE 


Punctually after the April | 


would prettily point a moral!) The large hickory on the edge of the 
lawn, and the black walnut over the shoulder of the flower-garden, have 
been, through my dynasty, sanctuaries inviolate for squirrels. I pray 
you, sir, let them not be “ reformed out,” under your administration. 

Of our feathered connections and friends, we are most bound to a 
pair of Phebe birds and a merry Bob-o’Lincoln, the first occupying the 
top of the young maple near the door of the cottage, and the latter exe- 
cuting his bravuras upon the clump of alder-bushes in the meadow, 
though in common with many a gay plumaged gallant like himself, his 
whereabout after dark, is a mystery. He comes every year from his 
rice plantation in Florida to pass the summer at Glenmary. Pray keep 
him safe from percussion-caps, and let no urchin with a long pole poke 
down our trusting Phebes ; annuals in that same tree for three summers. 
There are humming-birds, too, whom we have complimented and looked 
sweet upon, but they cannot be identified from morning to morning. And 
there is a golden oriole who sings through May on a dog-wood tree by 
the brook side, but he has fought shy of our crumbs and coaxing, and let 
him go! We are mates for his betters, with all his gold livery! With 
these reservations, sir, I commend the birds to your friendship and kind 
keeping. 

And now, sir, I have nothing else to ask, save only your watchfulness 
over the small nook reserved from this large purchase of seclusion and 
loveliness. In the shady depths of the small glen above you, among 
wild-flowers and music, the music of the brook babbling over rock 
steps, is a spot sacred to love and memory. Keep it inviolate, 
as much of the happiness of Glenmary as we can leave behind, stay with 
you for recompense ! Yours with respect, 

N.P. Wirwts. 
— 

Moyxrozt Epwarps.—It will be recollected that Messrs. Brown, 
Brothers & Co., and Fletcher, Alexander & Co., the two firms who were 
swindled out of $43,600 by Col. Monroe Edwards, instituted proceed- 
ings in the District Court of Philadelphia, to recover their property. A 
jury of inquiry, to assess the damages in each case, was appointed by 
the District Court, and they, on Tuesday last, made their report. To 
Messrs. Brown, Brothers & Co., they awarded $27,963, and to Messrs. 
Alexander, Fletcher & Co., $27,690. 

rT 

A Detca Device.—Smoking is carried to such an extent in Holland, 
that every inn is filled with a thick cloud of tobacco smoke ; and when 
the waiter enters the room in search of any Dutchman who may be 
wanted, he takes a pair of bellows in his hands, to blow the smoke 
the “9 of the party, that he may discover the person whom he wishes 
to find. 


—— 
DREAM ON—xsy b. s. 


Dream on in life’s bright, rosy ray, 
When hope is deck’d with flowers, 
And all is gladsome as the ray 


That shines v’er beauty’s bowers: § Dream on. 


Dream on when riper years have come, 
O'ershading with their wings 

Each idol of the heart’s deep home 
To which the memory clings : 


Dream on amid each scene of bliss 
When beauty rules the hour, 

And life seems like a bridal kiss 
Beneath that magic power : 


Dream on despite the coming years 
That hasten to destroy, 
And bury 'mid the match of tears 


All traces of our joy: Dreatn on. 


Dream on—upon the waking soul 
Hope’s rainbow hues are cast, 
And waves of blissful sunlight rol! 

Upon the darksome past : 
Dream on—the world’s rich scenes at best 
Are tints of fancy’s ray, 
And they are most supremely blest 
Whe dream it all away : 


Dream on 


Dream on. 
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JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
[Continued from page 221.] 
CHAPTER LI. 


A MISHAP. 

If I began my career as a soldier at one of the gloomiest periods of 
our peninsular struggle, I certainly was soon destined to witness one of 
the most brilliant achievements of our arms in the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1813. 

On the 22d of May the march began—that forward movement, for 
the hour of whose coming many a heart had throbded, and many a bosom 
beat high. From Ciudad Rodrigo to the frontier, our way led through 
the scenes of former glory ; and if the veterans ef the army exulted at 
once again beholding the battle-fields where victory had crowned their 
arms, the new soldiers glowed with ambition to emulate their fame. 
As for myself, short as the period had been since I quitted England, I 
felt that my character had undergone a very great change: the wander- 
ing fancies of the boy had sobered down into the more fixed, determined 
passions of the man. The more I thought of the inglorious indolence 





of my former life, the stronger was now my desire to deserve a higher | 


reputation than that of a mere lounger about a court, the military ac- 
companiment of a pageant. Happily for me I knew not at the time 
how few opportunities for distinction are afforded by the humble posi- 
tion of a subaltern—how seldom occasions arise where, amid the mass 
around him, his name can win praise or honor. I knew not this; 
and my reverie by day, my dream by night, presented but one image— 
that of some bold, successful deed, by which I should be honorably known 
and proudly mentioned ; or my death be that of a brave soldier in the 
field of glory. 

It may be remembeied by my reader, that ia the celebrated march by 
which Wellington opened that campaign—whose result was the expult 
sion of the French armies from the Peninsula—the British left, under the 
command of Graham, was always in advance of the main body ; their 
route traversed the wild and dreary passes of the Tras-os-Montes, a vast 
expanse of country, with scarcely a road to be met with, and but few 
inhabitants; the solitary glens and gloomy valleys whose echoes had 
waked to no other sounds save those of the wild heron or the eagle, were 
now to resound with the thundering roll of artillery waggons, the clank- 
ing crash of cavalry columns, or the monotonous din of the infantry bat- 
talions, as from sun-rise to sun-set they poured along : now scaling the 
rugged height of some bold mountain; now disappearing among the 
wooded depths of some dark ravine. 

Owing to a temporary appointment on the steff, I was continually 
passing and repassing between this portion of the army and the force 
under the immediate command of Lord Wellington. Starting at day- 
break, I have set off alone through these wild, untravelled tracts, where 
mountains rose in solemn grandeur, their dark sides, wooded with the 
gloomy cork-tree, or rent by some hissing torrent, whose splash was the 
only sound that broke the universal silence—now dashing on with speed 
across the grassy plain—now toiling along on foot, the bridle on my arm 
—Thave seen the sun go down and never heard a human voice, nor seen 
the footsteps of a fellow-man: and yet, what charm had those lonely 
hours for me, and what a crowd of blissful thoughts and happy images 
they yet bring backto me! The dark glen, the frowning precipice, the 
clear rivulet, gurgling on amid the mossy stones, the long and tangled 
weeds that hung in festoons down some rocky cliff, through whose fissured 
sides the water fell in heavy drops into a little basin at its foot—all spoke 
to me of the happiest honrs of my life, when, loved and loving, I wan- 
dered on the live-long day. 

How often, as the day was falling, have I sat down to rest beneath 
some tall beech, gazing on the glorious expanse of mountain and valley, 
hill and plain, and winding river—all beneath me; and how, as I looked, 
have my thoughts wandered away from those to many a far-off mile ; 
and then what doubts and hopes would crowd upon me. Was I for- 
gotten 1—had time and distance wiped away all memory of me ?— 
was I as one she had never seen, or was she still to me as when we 

rted? In such moments as these how often have I recurred to our 

ast meeting at the holy well; and still, 1 own it, some vague feeling of 
superstition has spoken hope to my heart, when reason alone had bid 
me despair. 

It was at the close of a sultryday—the first of June, I shall not readily 
forget it—that overcome by fatigue I threw myself down beneath the 
shelter of a grove of acacias, and, tethering my horse with his bridle, fell 
into one of my accustomed reveries. The heat of the day, the drowsy 
hum of the summer insects, the very monotonous champ of my horse, 
feeding beside me—all conspired to make me sleepy, and I fell into a 
heavy slumber. My dreams, like my last-waking thoughts, were of home ; 
but strangely enough, the scenes through which I had been travelling, 
the officers with whom I was intimate, the wild guerilla chiefs, who from 
time to time crossed my path or shared my bivouac, were mixed up with 
objects and persons many a mile away; making that odd and incongruous 
collection which we so often experience in sleep. 

A kind of low, unbroken sound, like the tramp of cavalry over grass, 
awoke me; but still, such was my drowsiness, that I was again about to 
relapse into sleep, when the sound of a manly voice, singing at the foot 
of the rock beneath me, fully aroused me. I started up, and, peeping 


} cautiously over the head of the cliff, beheld to my surprise and terror, a 
| party of French soldiers stretched upon the green sward around a fire. 

t was the first time I had ever seen the imperial troops, and notwith- 
standing the danger of my position, I felt a most unaccountable longing 
to creep nearer, and watch their proceedings. The sounds I had heard 
at first, became at this moment more audible; and on looking down the 
glen, I perceived a party of about twenty dragoons cantering up the val- 
ley. They were dressed in the uniform of the “Chasseur Legers,”’ and 
in their light blue jackets and silvered helmets had a most striking and 
picturesque effect. My astonishment at their appearance was not dimi- 
nished by the figure who rode gaily along at their head. She was a young 
and pretty-looking girl, dressed in a blue frock, and jean trowsers: alight 
foraging cap, with the number of the regiment worked in silver on the 
front; a small canteen suspended from one shoulder by ablack belt, com- 
pleted her equipment ; her hair of a glossy black, was braided richly on 
either side of her face, and a couple of bows of light blue attested a de- 
gree of coquetry the rest of her costume gave no evidence of. She rode 
“en cavalier: and by the easy attitude in which she sat, and her steady 
| hand on the bridle, denoted that the regemental riding school had con- 
| tributed to her accomplishments. I had heard before of the Vivandieres 
| of the French army, but I was in nowise prepared for the really pretty 
figure and costume I now beheld. 

As the riding party approached, the others sprung {to their feet, and 
drawing up in line performed a mock salute, which the young lady re- 
turned with perfect gravity; and then, carelessly throwing her bridle to 
the one nearest, dismounted. In afew moments the horses were picquet- 
ted; the packs were scattered about the grass—cooking utensils, pro- 
visions, and wine were distributed—and, amid a perfect din of merry 
voices and laughter, the preparations for dinner were commenced.— 
Mademoiselle’s part, on the whole, amused me not 4 little. Not en- 
gaging in any of the various occupations about her, she seated hemelf 
on a pile of cavalry cloaks at a little distance from the rest, and taking 

| out a much-worn and well-thumbed-looking volume from the pocket of 
| her coat, she began to read to herself with the most perfect unconcern 
of all that was going on about her. Meanwhile the operations of the 
cuisine were conducted with a despatch and dexterity that only French 
, soldiers ever attain to; and shall I confess it, the rich odor that steam- 
ed upwards from the well-seasoned potage—the savory smell of the 
roast kid, albeit partaking of onions—and the brown breasts of certain 
“ poulets,” made me wish heartily that for half an hour or so I could 
have changed my allegiance, converted myself into a soldat de la garde, 
and led mademoiselle in todinner. At length the parry beneath had ar- 
ranged their meal upon the grass; and the corporal, with an air of no 
inconsiderable pretension, took mademoiselle’s hand te conduct her to 
the place of honor at the head of the feast—calling out as he did,— 
| “Place, messieurs, place pour madame la duchesse de de ye 
| “ N’importe quoi,” said another, “the emperor has many a battle to 
| win yet and many a kingdom and a duchy to give away. As for myself, 
| I count upon the baton of a marshal before the campaign closes.” 
| “ Have done I beg you with such folly, and help me to some of that 
| salmi,”’ said the lady, with a much more practical look about her than 
| her expression a few moments before denoted. The feast now progres- 
| sed with all the clatter which little ceremony, hearty appetites and good 
| fellowship produce. The wine went round freely, and the qui propos, 
| if I might judge from their mirth, were not wanting, for I could but 
| catch here and there a stray word or so of the conversation. All this 
time my own position was far from agreeable. Independent of the fact 
of being a spectator of a good dinner and jolly party while famishing 
with hunger and thirst, my chance of escape depended either on the 
party moving forward, or being so insensible from the effects of their 
carouse that I might steal away unobserved. While I balanced with 
| myself which of these alternatives was more likely, an accident decided 
the question—my horse, who up to this moment was grazing close be- 
side me, hearing one of the troop-horses neigh in the valley beneath, 
| pricked up his ears, plunged upwards, broke the bridle, with which I 
had fastened him, and cantered gaily down into the midst of the pic- 
quetted animals. In an instant every man sprung to his legs: some 
rushed to their holsters and drew forth their pistols; others caught up 
their sabres from the grass, and the young lady herself tightened her 
girth and sprang into her saddle with the alacrity of one accustomed to 
moments of danger. All was silence now for a couple of minutes, ex- 
cept the slight noise of the troopers engaged in bridling their horses 
| and fixing on their packs, when a loud voice called out, “ Voila!’ and 
| the same instant every eye of the party was directed to my shako, 
which hung on a branch of a tree above me, and up to this moment I 
had forgotten. Before I could determine on any line of escape, three of 
| the number had rushed up the rock, and with drawn sabres commanded 
me to surrender myself their prisoner. There was no choice: I flung 
down my sword with an air of sulky resignation, and complied. My 
despatches, of which they soon rifled me, sufficiently explained the cause 
of my journey, and allayed any apprehensions they might have felt as 
| to a surprise party. A few brief questions were all they put to me; and 
| then, cenducting me down the cliff to the scene of their bivouac, they 
| proceeded to examine my holsters and the flaps of my saddle, for any 
| papers which I might have concealed in these places. ‘Eh bien! mon 
colonel,”’ said the leader of the party, as he drew himself up before me, 
and carried his hand to his cap in a salute as respectful and orderly as 
| though I were his officer, ‘‘ what say you to a little supper ere we move 
| forward?” ‘ There’s the bill of fare,” said another, laughing, as he 


| pointed to the remnant of roast fowls and stewed kid that covered the 
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grass. I was too young a soldier to comport myself at the moment 
with that philosophic resignation to circumstances which the change- 
ful fortunes of war so forcibly instil; and I merely answered by a brief 
refusal, while half unconsciously I threw my eyes around to see if no 
chance of e presented itself. ‘No, no,” cried the corporal, who 
at once read my look and its meaning; “don’t try that, or you re- 
duce me to the extremity of trying ‘his,’ patting, as he spoke, the but 
of his carbine, with an air of easy determination there was no mis- 
taking. 

“Tet me rather recommend Monsieur le Capitaine to try this,”’ said 
the Vivandiere, who, unperceived by me, was all this while grilling the 
half of a poulet over the embers. There was something in the kind- 
ness of the act, coupled as it was with an air of graceful courtesy that 
touched me, so, smothering all my regretful thoughts at my mishap, I 
summoned up my best bow and my best French to acknow the ci- 
vility, and the moment after was seated on the grass beside Mademoi- 


| 





selle Annette, discussing my supp@r with the appetite of a man whose | 


sorrows were far inferior to his hunger. 

As the moon rose, the who evidently had been waiting for some 
others they expected, made preparations for continuing their journey, the 
first of which consisted in changing the corporal’s pack and equipments 
to the back of my English thoroughbred—his own meagre and raw- 
boned quadruped being destined for me. Up to this instant the thought 
of escape had never left my mind—I knew I could calculate on the 
8 of my horse—I had had some trials of his endurance, and the only 

ing was, to obtain such a start as might carry me out of bullet eat 
once, and all was safe. Now this last hope deserted me, as I beheld 
the miserable hack to which I was condemed: and yet poignant as this 
feeling was, shall I confess it? it was inferior in its pain to the sensation 
I experienced as I saw the rude French soldier with clumsy jack boots 
and heavy hand curvetting about upon my mettlesome charger, and exhi- 
biting his paces for the amusement of his companions. 

The order was now given to mount, and I took my place in the mid- 
die file, the dragoons on either side of me having unslung their carbines, 
and given me laughingly to understand that I was to be made a riddle of 
if I attempted an escape. 

The long months of captivity that followed have, somehow, I cannotat 
all explain why, left no such deep impression on my mind as the simple 
events of that night—I remember it still like a thing of yesterday: we 
travelled along the crest of a mountain—the valley lying in deep, dark 
shadow bencath—the moon shone brightly out upon the gray granite 
rocks beside us—our pace was sometimes pushed toa fast trot, and then 
relaxed to a walk, the rather, as it appeared to me, to indulge the con- 
versational tastes of my escort than for any other reason; their spirits 
never flagged for a moment—some jest or story was ever going forward 
—some anecdote of the campaign, or some love adventure, of which the 
narrator was the hero, commented on by all in turn, with a degree of 
sharp wit and ready repartee that greatly surprised me. In all these 
mirratives mademoiselle played a prominent part, being invariably 
referred to for any explanation which the difficulties of female cha- 
racter seemed to require; her opinion on such points being always re- 
garded as conclusive. At times too they would break forth into seme 
rude hussar song—some regular specimen of camp lyric poetry—each 
verse Being sung by a different individual, and chorussed y the whole 
party in common. I have said that these trifling details have left a deep 
impression behind them—=stranger still, one of those wild strains haunts 
my memory yet, and strikingly illustrative as it is, not only of those songs 
in general, but of that peculiar mixture of levity and pathos, of reckless 


heartlessness and deep feeling so eminently French, I cannot help giving | 


itto my reader. It represents the last love letter of a soldier to his mis- 
tress, and runs thus :— 
LE DERNIER ADIEU DU SOLDAT. 


Rose, |’intention d’ la presente, 

Est de t’ informer d’ ma sante ; 
L’armée francaise est triomphante, 

Et moi j’ai l’bras gauche emporte; 
Nous avons eu d’ grands avantages, 

La mitraille m’a brisé les os, 

Nous avons pris arm’s et baggages; 
Pour ma part j’ai deux bals dans I’dos. 


9 
J’suis i l’hopital d’ou je pense 
Partir bient6t pour chez les morts, 
J’t envois dix ead qu’celui qui me panse, 
M’a donnés pour avoir mon corps. 
Je me suis dit puisq’il faut que je file, 
Et que ma Rose perd son epouseur, 
Ca fait que je mourrai plus tranquille 
D'savoir que j’lui laiss ’ma valeur. 
3. 
Lorsque j'ai quitte ma viell 'mere, 
Elle s’expirant sensibiement, 
A arrive d’ma lettre j'espere 
Qu’ell sera morte entiérement, 
Car si la pauvre femme est guerite 
Elle est si bonne qu’ elle est dans le Cas, 
De s’faire mourir de mort subite 
A la nouvelle de mon trepas. 


4. 
Je te recommand "bien ma p’tit Rose, 
Mon bon chien nel’abandonn’ pas, 
Surtout ne lui dit pas la chose 
Qui fait qu’il ne me revarra pas, 
Lui que’je suis sure se fait une féve 
De me voir rev’nir caporal, 
1l va pleurer comme une bete, 
En apprenant mon sort fatal. 


5 


Quoiqu’ ¢a, c’est quelqu’ chose qui m’enrage 
D'etre, ‘fait mourir loin du pays, 
Au moins quand ou meurt au village, 
On peut dire bon soir aux amis, 
On a sa place derriére l’eglise 
On ason nom sur un’ croix de bois, 
Et puis on esper’ qu’ la payse 
Viendra pour priér quelque fois. 

6. 
Adieu, Rose! adieu! du courage, 
A nous r’voir il n’faut plus songer, 
Car au regiment ou je m’engage, 
On ne vous accorde pas de congé. 
V'la tout qui tourne, j’n’y vois goutte, 
Ah !—c’est fini—j’sens que j’m’en vas, 
J’viens de recevoir ma feuill’ de route, 
Adieu! Rose, adieu! n’ m'oubli’ pas. 

Fatigue and weariness that seemed never to weigh upen my compa- 
nions, more than once pressed heavily on me: as | awoke from a short 
and fitful slumber, the same song continued; for having begun it, some- 
how, it appeared to possess such a charm for them, they could not cease 
singing, and the 

Adieu! Rose, adieu! n’m’oubli’ pas, 
kept ringing through my ears till day-break. 
CHAPTER LILI. 
THE MARCH. 
Such, with little variety, was the history of each day and night of our 


march. The days usually passed in some place of securty and conceal- 
ment, while a reconnoisance would be made by three or four of the party ; 


| aud, as night fell, the route was continued. 


One incident alone broke the menotony of the journey. On the fourth 


| night we left the mountain, and descended into a large open plain, taking 


for our guide the course ef a river which seemed familliar to my compe- 
nions. The night was dark, heavy masees of cloud concealed the moon, 
and not a star was visible; the atmosphere was cluse and oppressive, and 


| there reigned around a kind of unnatural stillness, unbroken by the flow 


| lines; and, on questioning the cor 


of the sluggish river which moved on beside us. Our pace had been a 
rapid one for some time; and, contrary to their wont, the dragoons 
neither indulged in their gay songs ror merry stories, but kept together 
with more of military precision than they had hitherto assumed. 

I conj-ctured from this that we were probably approaching the French 
ral, was told that such was the case. 
A little after midnight we halted for a few moments to refresh the hor- 


| ses. Each man dismounted, and stood with his hand upon the bridle; 
| and I could not but mark how the awful silence of the hour seemed to 
| prey upon their spirits as they spoke together in low and broken whis- 





pers, as if feaful to interrupt the deep sleep of nature. It was just then 
that every eye was directed to a bright star that burst out above the hor- 
izon, and seemed to expand gradually into a large mass of great brilliancy; 
and again to diminish to a mere speck, which it remained for some time, 
and then disappeared entirely. We remained gazing on the dark » 


| where this phenomenon had appeared, endeavoring by a hundred — 


tures to explain it. Wearied at length with watching, we were about to 
continue our journey, when, suddenly from the quarter where the star 
had shone, a rocket shot up into the dark sky, and broke into ten thousand 
brilliant fragments, which seemed to hang suspended on high in the 
weight of the dense atmosphere. Another followed, and another ; then, 
after a pause of some minutes, a blue rocket was seen to mount into the 
air, and explode with a report which, even at the distance we stood, was 
audible. Gout had its last fragments disappeared in the darkness, 
when a low rumbling noise, like the booming of distant thunder, seemed 
to creep along the ground. Then came a rattling volley, as if of small- 
arms; and at last the whole horison burst into a red glare, which forked 
up from earth to sky, with a crash that seemed to shake the very 
beneath us. Masses of dark, misshapen rock sprung into the 

sky; millions upon millions of sparks glittered through the air, and acry, 
like the last expiring wail of a drowning crew, rose above all other 
sounds—and all was still. The flame was gone—tha gloomy darkness 
had returned—not a sound was heard—but in that brief moment, four 
hundred of the French army met their graves beneath the castle of Burgos, 
which in their hurried retreat they had blown up, without apprising the 
troops, who were actually marching beneath its very walls. 

Our route was now resumed in silence—even the levity of the French 
soldiers had received a check; and scarcely a word passed as we rode 
on through the gloomy darkness, anxiously looking for daybreak, to learn 
something of the country about us. 

Towards sun-rise, we found ourselves at the entrance of a mounstain 
pass traversed by the Ebro, which in some places almost filled the valley 
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and left merely a narrow path between its waters and the dark cliffs that | 
frowned above. Here we proceeded ; sometimes in single file—now tra- 
cing the signs of the retreating force which had just preceded us—now | 
lost in astonishment at the prodigious strength of the position thus aban- 
doned. But even these feelings gave way before a stronger one—our ad- 
miragion of the exquisite beauty of the scenery. Glen after glen was 


seen opening as we advanced into this wide valley, each bearing its | 


tributary stream to the mighty Ebro; the clear waters reflecting the bro- 
ken crags, the waving foilage, and the bright verdure that beamed around, 
as Grange trees, laurels, and olives bent over the current, or shot ap in 
taper spires towards the clear blue sky. How many a sheltered nook 
we passed, with an involuntary longing to rest and linger among scenes 
80 full of romantic beauty. But already the din of the retreating column 


was borne towards us on the breeze; the heavy, monotonous rol! of large | 


guns and caissons—while now and then we thought we could catch the 
swell of martial music blending through the other sounds. But soon we 
came up with waggons carrying the wounded and sick, who, having 
joined by another road, had fallen to the rear of the march. From them 
we learned that the King of Spain, Joseph himself, was with the advanced 
guard; that the destination of the forces was Vittoria, where a junction 
with the corps d’armee of the other generals being effected, it was deci- 
ded on giving battle to the Anglo-Spanish army. 

As we advanced, our progress became slower and more difficult, close 
columns of infantry blocked up the road, or dense masses of cavalry, 
with several hundred led horses and baggage mules, prevented all chance 
of getting forward. -Gradually, however, the valley widened, the moun- 
tain became less steep, and by evening we reached a large plain, closed 


towards the north-east by lofty mountains, which I learned were the Py- | 
renees, and beheld, in the far distance, the tall spires of the city of Vit- | 
toria. Several roads crossed the plain towards the city, all of which | 


were now crowded with troops—some pressing on in the direction of 
the town; others were taking up their position, and throwing up hasty 
embankments and stockades. Meanwhile the loaded wagons, with the 
—_ of the rich convents, and the royal treasure, were seen wending 
their slow way beneath the walls of Vittoria, on the way to Bayonne, 
escorted by a strong cavalry force, whose bright helmets and breastplates 
pronounced them “ Curassiers dela Garde.’’ The animation and excite- 
ment of the whole scene was truly intense, and as I rode along beside 
the corporal, I listened with eagerness to his account of the various regi- 
ments as they passed hither and thither and took up their position on the 
wide plain. “There, look yonder,” said he, “where that dark mass is 
defiling beside the pine wood—see how they break into paities—watch 
them how they scatter along the low bank beside the stream under shel- 
ter of the brush wood: there were eight hundred men in that battalion 
—where are they now? all concealed—they are the tirailleurs of the 


army: and see on that low mound above them where the flag is flying, | 


the guns are about to occupy that height. I was right, you see, there 
they come, six, seven, eight pieces of heavy metal: sacre bleu, that 
must be a place of some consequence.” 

“What are the troops yonder with the red tufts in their caps, and scar- 
et trousers?” 

“Ah! par bleu! your countrymen will soon know to their cost—they 
are the ‘Infanterie de la Garde:’ there’s not a man in the column you are 
looking at, who is not decoré.” 

“Look at this side, Monsieur—see the Chasseurs a Cheval,” said 
Annette, putting her hand on my arm, while her bright eyes glanced 
proudly at the glittering column which advanced by a road near us— 
coming along ata sharp trot—their equipment clattering—their horses 
“highly conditioned—and the splendid uniform of light blue and silver 
giving them a most martial air. 

“Bah!” said the corporal contemptuously, “ these are the dragoons 
to my taste;”’ so saying, he pointed to a dark column of heavy caval 
who led their horses slowly along by a narrow causeway ; the long black 
horse-hair trailed from their dark helmets with something of a gloomy 


aspect, to which their flowing cloaks of deep blue added. “ Les Cui- | 


rassiers de Milhands ;—but look—look yonder—tonnere de ciel—see 
that.” The object to which my attention was now directed was a park 
of artillery that covered the whole line of road from the Miranda pass to 
the very walls of Vittoria. 


“Two hundred at least,” exclaimed he, after counting some twenty or 


thirty of the foremost. ‘ Ventre blew! what chance have you before | 


the batteries of the guard?” As he spoke, the drums beat across the 
wide plain ; a continuous dull roll murmured along the ground—it ceas- 


ed trumpets brayed forth a call—a clanging crash followed, and I | 


saw that the muskets were brought to the shoulder, as the bayonets 


_— in the sun, and the sharp sabres glittered along the squadrons. | 


or a second or two all was still, and then the whole air was rent with 


a loud cry of “ Vive le Roi !’’—while a mounted party rode slowly from | 
ared from our | 


the left, and, entering one ef the gates of the city, disa 


sight. Night was now beginning to fall, as we wended our way slowly 


along towards the walls of Vittoria; it being the corporal’s intention to | 


deliver his prisoner into the hands of the “‘etat major” of Marshal 
Jourdan. 


CHAPTER LIIL, 
VITTORIA. 


What a contrast to the scene without the walls did the city of Vittoria 
resent. Scarcely had we lef; behind us the measured tread of moving 
ions, .a3 aark columns of winding cavalry, when we entered streets 


brilliantly lighted; gorgeous and showy equipages turned every where, | 


music resounded on all sides—servants in splendid liveries made way for 


| ladies in all the elegance of evening dress, enjoying the delicious cool- 


ness of a southern climate at sunset—groups of officers in full uniform, 
chatted with their fair friends from the balconies of the large majestic 
houses. The sounds of gaiety and mirth were heard from every open 
lattice, and the chink of the castanet, and the proud step of the fandon 
go, echoed around us. 

Women, dressed in all the perfection of Paris coquetry, loitered along 
the streets, wondering at the strange sights the Spanish city afforded ; 
themselves scarcely less objects of wonder to the dark-eyed senhoras, 
who, with close-drawn mantillas, peered cautiously around them to see 
the strangers. Young French officers swaggered boastfully about, with 
the air of conquerors, while now and then some tall and swarthy Spa- 
niard might be seen louring with gloomy frown from under the broad 
shadow of his sombrero, as if doubting the evidence of his own senses, 

| at seeing his native city in the occupation of the usurper. 

In the open plazas, too, the soldiers were picquetted, and stood in par- 
ties around their fires, or lay stretched on the rich tapestries they had 
carried away as spoils from the southern provinces ; cups and goblets of 
the rarest handi-work, and of the most costly materials were strewn 
about, them :—The vessels of the churches—the rich cloths of gold em- 
| broidery that had decorated the altars—pictures, the chef-d’ceuvres of 
| the first masters—all were there, in one confused heap, among baskets 
| of fruit, wine-skins, ancient armor, and modern weapons. From time to 
time some brilliant staff would pass, usually accompanied by ladies, who 
seemed strangely mixed up with all the military display of the ecene. 

My guide, after conversing for a few moments with a sous-officicr of 
his regiment, turned frem the plaza into a narrow street, the termination 
| to which was formed by a large building, now brilliantly lit up. As we 
| approached, 1 perceived that two sentries were on guard at the narrow 
| gate, and a large banner, with the imperial ‘“‘N” in the centre, waved 
heavily over the entrance. ‘This is ‘le quartier general’,’’ said the cor- 
poral, dropping his voice respectfully, as we diew near. At the same 
instant, a young officer, whose long plume bespeke him as an aid-de- 
camp, pushed past us: but turning hastily round, said something I could 
not catch, to the corporal. “ Bien, mon lieutenant,” said the latter, car- 
rying his hand to his shako. ‘Follow me, monsieur,” said the officer, 
addressing me, and the next moment I found myself in a large and richly 
furnished room, when having motioned me to be seated, he left me. 

My meditations, such as they were, were not suffered to be long, for 
| in a few seconds the aid-de-camp made his appearance, and with a low 
| bow requested me to accompany him. 
| The general will receive you at once,” said he. 

I eagerly asked his name. 

“« Le General Oudinot.” 

“Ah! the Marshal.” 

“No; his brother. Iperceive you are a young soldier, so let me give 
you ahint: don’t mind his manner—'c’est un biave homme’ at bettom, 
| but——”’ the loud burst of laughter from a room at the end of the cor- 
ridor drowned the conclusion of his speech, and before I had time for 
another question, the door opened, and I was introduced. 

Ina small but richly furnished chamber sat four officers round a table 
| covered with a magnificent display of silver cups and plate, and upon 
which a desert was spread—fiasks of French and Spanish wine—a sal- 
ver holding cigars—and a book, apparently an orderly book, before 
them, from whichone of the party was reading as I camein. As the 
aid-de-camp announced me, they all looked up, and the general, for I 
knew him at once, fixing his eyes steadily on me, desired me te ap- 

roach. 

1? As I obeyed his not very courteous order, I had time to perceive that 
| the figure before me was that of a stout square-built man of about fifty-five 
or sixty. His head was bald; his eyebrows, of a bushy grey, were large 
| and meeting. A mustache of the same grizzly appearance shaded his 
lip, and served to conceal two projecting teeth, which, when he spoke, 
displayed themselves like boar’s tusks, giving a peculiarly savage expres- 
| sion to his dark and swarthy countenance. The loose sleeve of his coat 
| denoted that he had lost his left arm high up; but whenever excited, I 
could see that the short stump of the amputated limb jerked convulsively 
| in a manner it was painful to look at. 

| “What! Adeserter! a spy! Eh! what is it, Alphonse?” 

The aid-de-camp, blushing, whispered some few words rapidly, and 
the general resumed— 
| «Ha! Be seated, monsieur. The officers of the imperial army know 
| 
} 





| how to treat their prisoners; though, par Dieu! they can’t teach their 
| enemies the lesson. You have floating prisons, they tell me, in England, 
where my poor countrymen die of disease and starvation. Sacre Dieu! 
what cruelty!” 

“You have been misinformed, general. The nation I belong to is uni- 
formly humane to all whom chance of war has made its prisoners, and 
never forgets that the officers of an army are gentlemen.” 

‘Ha! what do you mean?” said he, becoming dark with passion, as 
he half rose from his seat; then, stopping suddenly short, he continued 
ina voice of suppressed anger:—‘‘ Where are your troops? What num- 
| ber of men has your ‘ Villainton’ got with him ?” 

“ Of course,” said I, smiling, ‘you do not expect me to answer such 
questions.” 
| “Do you refuse it?”’ said he, with a grim smile. 
“I do distinctly yefuse,” was my answer. 
‘‘ What rank do you hold in your service?” 
“<1 am but a subaltern.” 
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‘“« Tenez,” said another of the party, who for some time past had been 


leisurely conning over the despatches which had been taken from me— 
‘‘ You are called ‘ capitaine’ here, monsieur.”’ 

“Ha! ba! What say you to that?’ cried the general, exultingly. 
** Read it, Chamont.”’ 

“‘The despatches which Captain Airey will deliver-——” 
so?”’ said he, handing me the paper. 

“ Yes,” said I, coolly; ‘“‘he is the senior aid-de-camp, but being em- 
ployed in General Graham’s staff, now occupied in the pursuit of your 
army “ 

“ Mille tonneres! 
to cut your jokes.” 

“Sa majeste le roi,” said an aid-de-camp, entering hastily, and 
throwing the door open to its full extent; and scarcely bad the party 
time to rise when the emperor’s brother appeared. Of the middle size, 


“Ts it not 





Young man, you have chosen an unsuitable place 


| 
| 


CHAPTER LIV. 
Rag THE RETREAT. 
y cell, for such it was, although dignified with the appellation of 
chamber, looked out by a small window upon a narrow noth the oppo- 


| site te which was formed by the wall of a churchyard pertaining to a 


convent. Asday broke I eagerly took my place at the casement to 
watch what was going on without; but except some bare-headed figure 
of a monk gliding along between the dark yew avenues, or some female 


in deep mourning passing to her morning’s devotions beside the grave of 
| a relative, I could see nothing; a deep silence seemed to brood over the 


pale, and with a thoughtful, expressive countenance, Joseph Buona- | 


parte’s appearance was much in his favor. 
expansive, his eye large and full, and the sweet smile which seemed the 
gift of every member“of the family, be possessed in perfection. After a 
few words with General Oudinot—whose rough manners and coarse bear- 
ing suffered no change by his presence—he turned towards me and with 
much mildness of voice and courtesy of demeanor, inquired if 1 were 


His forehead was lofty and | 


wounded. On hearing that I was not, he expressed a hope that my cap- | 


tivity would be of brief duration, as exchanges were already in progress 
—‘ Meanwhile,” said he, “yeu shall have as little to complain of as 
possible,” 

As he concluded these few, but, to me, most comforting words, I re- 
ceived a hint from the aid-de-camp to withdraw, which I did, into an ad- 
joining room. The same aid-de-camp by whom I had hitherto been ac- 
pr pe now joined me, and slapping me familiarly on the shoulder, 
cried out, ‘Eh bien! I hope now you are satisfied—Joseph isa fine, 
generous fellow, and will take care not to forget his promise to you.— 
Meanwhile, come and take share of my supper.’’ He opened a door in 
the wainscot as he spoke, and introduced me into a perfectly fitted up 
little boudoir, where a supper had been laid out for him. Another co- 


ver was soon provided for me, and in a few minutes we were seated at | 


table, chatting away about the war and the opposing armies, as though | 


instead of partizans we had merely been lookers-on at the great game 
before us. 
held the grade of colonel, every step to which he had won at the point of 
his sword: he was strikingly handsome, and his figure, though slight, 
powerfully knit. Asthe champagne passed back and forward between 
us, confidences became interchanged, and before midnight sounded, I 
found my companion quite familiar with the name of Louisa Bellew, 
while to my equal astonishment, I was on terms of perfect intimacy 
with a certain lovely marquise of the Caussee d’Antin. 
of a sharp bell suddenly called the aid-de-camp to his legs; so drink- 


My companion, though but a year or two older than myself, | 


The tinkle | 


ing off a large goblet of cold water, and taking up his chapeau, he left | 


the room. 

I now threw myself back into my chair, and, tossing off a bumper of 
champagne, began to reason myself into the belief, that there were 
worse things even than imprisonment among the French ; flitting thoughts 


of the past, vague dreams of the future, confused images of the present, | 


were all dancing through my brain, when the door again opened, and I 
heard my companion’s footsteps behind me. 3 

“ Do you know, Alphonse,” said I, without turning in my chair, “ I 
have been seriously thinking of making my escape: it is quite clear that 
a battle is not far off; and by Jove, if I only have the good fortune to 
meet with your chef d'etat major, that savage old Oudinot, I'll pledge 
myself to clear off scores with him.” 

A half chuckle of laughter behind, induced me to continue— 

“That old fellow certainly must have risen from the ranks,—not a 
touch of breeding abouthim. I’m certain his majesty rated him soundly 
for his treatment of me, when Icame away. I saw his old mustachios 
bristling up—he knew he was in for it.’ A louder laugh than the first, 
but in somewhat of a different cadence, induced me to turn my head, 
when what was my horror to see before me, not my new friend, the aid- 
de-camp, but General Oudinot himself, who all this time had been lis- 


| city, so lately the scene of festivity and mirth. Towards four o'clock, 


however, I could hear the distant roll of drums, which gradually extend- 
ed from the extreme right to the left of the plain before the town; then I 
heard the heavy monotonous tramp of marching, broken occasionally by 
the clank of the brass bands of the cavalry, or the deep sullen thunder 
of the artillery wagons, as they moved along over the paved roads; the 
sounds came gradually nearer; the trumpets too joined the clamor with 
the shrill reveii/e, and soon the street towards the front of the prison re- 
echoed with the unceasing clatter of troops moving forward. I could 
hear the voices of the officers calling to the men to move up; heard more 
than once the names of particular regiments, as some distinguished corps 
were passing ; the music of the bands was quick and inspiriting, and as 
some popular air was struck up, the men would break forth suddenly 
into the words, and the rough-voiced chorus rang through the narrow 
streets, and fell heavily on my own heart, as I lay there a prisoner.— 
Hour after hour did this continue ; but yet the silence behind remained 
as unbroken as ever; the lonely churchyard, with its dark walks and sad 
looking trees, was still and deserted. . . 

By Lagute the din in front diminished ; regiments passed now only at 
intervals, and their pace increased to a run, left no time for the bands; 
the cavalry, too, trotted rapidly by, and at last all was still in the gloomy 
street before me. It was now eight o’clock, and no summons had yet 
come to me, although I had heard myself the order for our marching on 
the Bayonne-road by sunrise: the prison was still as the grave, not a step 
could I hear—not a bolt nor a hinge creaked; I looked to the window, 
but the strong iron grating that defended it, left no prospect of escape ; 
the door was even stronger, and there was no chimney. 

Sometimes the thought occurred to me that the party had forgotten 
me, and had gone away with the other prisoners ; this thought somehow 
had its consolation ; but the notion of being left to starve came sudden- 
ly across me, and I hastened to the window to try and make myself 
known to some chance passer-by; just then the loud boom of a gun 
struck upon my ear; another followed, louder still; and then a long hea- 
vy crashing noise, which rose and fell as the wind bore it, told me that 
the work of death had begun. The sound of the large guns, which at 
first came only at intervals, now swelled into one loud continuous roar 
that drowned all other noise; the strong frames of the windows shook, 
and the very ground beneath my feet seemed to tremble with the dread- 


| ful concussion of the artillery; sometimes the din would die away for a 


few seconds, and then, asthe wind freshened, it would swell into a thun- 
der, so loud as to almost make me think the battle was close to where I 
stood. Hour after hour did this continue; and now, although the little 


street beside me was thronged with many an anxious group, | no longer 
thought of questioning them; my whole soul was canaaal up in the one 
thought, that of the dreadful engagement; and as 1 Hetened, my mind 


was carrying on with itself some fancied picture of the fight, with no 
other guide to my imaginings than the distant clangour of the battle; 


| now I thought that the French were advancing; that their battery of 
| guns had opened; and I could imagine the dark mass that moved on, 
| their tall shakos and black belts peering amidst the smoke that lay 


| densely in the field. On they poured, thousand after thousand; ay, 


there goes the fusillade! the platoons are firing; but now they halt! the 
crash of fixing bayonets is heard; a cheer breaks forth; the cloud is 
reat; the thick smoke is severed as if by a lightning flash; the red coats 
have dashed —- at the charge; the enemy waits not; the line wa- 


vers and breaks; down come the cavalry, likeJan eagle swoop, 
| but again, the dread artillery opens; the French form beuailiians lines, 
and the fight is renewed. 


tening to my polite intentions regarding his future welfare! There was | 


a savage exultation in his look, as his eye met mine, and for a second or 
two he seemed to enjoy my confusion too much to permit him to break 
silence. At last, he said—‘ Are you on parole, sir?” 

““No;’’ I briefly’replied, “ nor shall I be.” 

«« Whathave | heard youaright—do you refuse your parole?’ 

“ Yes, I shall not pledge myself against attempting my escape the very 
first opportunity that offers.” 

“Indeed,” said he slowly, “indeed. What is to become of poor 
General Oudinot if sucha casualty take place. But come, sir—TI have 
his majesty’s orders to accept your parole; if you refuse it, you are then 
at my disposal. I have received no other instruction about you. Yes 
or no—I ask you for the last time.” 

“ No—distinetly no.” 

“« C'est bien; holla, garde—numero diz, et onze.” 

Two soldiers of the grenadiers, with fixed bayonets, appeared at the 
door—a few hurried words were spoken, the only part of which I could 
catch was the word “cachot.” I was at once ordered to rise—a soldier 
walked on either side of me, and I was in this way conducted through 
the city to the prison of the gendarmerie, where for the night I was to 
remain, with orders to forward me the next merning at day-break, with 
some Spanish prisoners, on the road to Bayonne.” 


The fever of my mind was at its height; I paced my room with hur- 
ried steps, and, springing to the narrow casement, held my ear to the 
wall to listen. Forgetting where [ was, I called out as though at the 


| head of my company, with the wild yell of the battle around me, and the 


foe before me; suddenly the crowd beneath the window broke; the 
crash of cavalry equipments resounded through the street, and the head 


_ of a squadron of cuirassiers came up at a trot, followed by a train of bag- 


| their cattle, and all betokened haste. 


gage wagons, with six horses to each; the drivers whipped and spurred 
From the strength of the guard, 


) and the Fem of the wagons, I conjectured that they were the trea- 


sures of the army; an yer in which I was strengthened by the word 
Bayonne” chalked in large letters on a chest thrown on top of a 
carriage. 


Some epen wagons followed, in which the invalids of the army lay, a 
pale and sickly mass, their lack-lustre eyes gazed heavily around with a 


| stupid wonder, like men musing in a dream—even they, however, had 


arms given them, such was the dread of falling into the hands of the 
guerilla bands, who infested the mountain passes, and never gave quar- 
ter even to the wounded and the dying. The long file at length passed, 
but only to make way for a still longer procession of Spanish prisoners, 
who, bound wrist to wrist, marched between two files of mounted gens- 
darmes ; the greater number of these were mountaineers, guerillas of the 
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south, condemned to the galleys for life, their bronzed faces and stalwart | 
figures a striking contrast to oe and emaciated companions, the 
inhabitants of the towns, who could scarce drag their weary limbs along, 
and seemed at every step ready to sink between misery and privation.— 
The ribald jests and coarse language of the soldiers were always ad- 
dressed to these, there seeming to be a kind of respect for the bolder 
guerillas, even in the hour of their captivity. The tramp of led horses, 
the roll of wagons, the cracking of whips, mingled with the oaths of the 
muleteers, and the fainter cries of the sick, now filled the air, and only 
occasionally did the loud cannonade rise above them: from every window 
faces appeared turned with excited eagerness towards the dense crowds; | 
and though I could perceive that inquiries as tothe fate of the day were 
constantly made and answered, my ignorance of Spanish prevented my 
understanding what was said. 

The noise in front ef the prison, where the thoroughfare was wider 
and larger, far exceeded that around me; and at last I could hear the 
steps of persons marching over-head, and ascending and descending the 
stairs. Doors clapped and slammed on every side ; when, suddenly, 
the door of my own cell was shaken violently, and a voice cried out in | 
French—* Try this; I passed twice without perceiving it.” The next 
moment the lock turned, and my room was filled with dragoons, their 
uniforms splashed and dirty, and evidently bearing the marks of a long 
and severe march. | 

“ Are you the Guerilla Guiposcoa de Condeiga,” said one of the party, 
accosting me, as I stood wrapped up in my cloak. 

“ No; I am an English officer.” 

** Show your epaulettes, then,” said another, who knew that Spanish 
officers never wore such.” 

I opened my cloak. When the sight of my red uniform at once satis- 
fied them. At this instant a clamor of voices without was heard, and 
several persons called out, ‘We have him; here he is.”” The crowd 
around me rushed forth at the sound; and, following among them, I 
reached the street, now jammed up with horse and foot, wagons, tum- | 
brils, and caissons—some endeavoring to hasten forward towards the 
road to Bayonne; others as eagerly turned towards the plain of Vitto- 
ria, where the deafening roll of artillery showed the fight was at its 
fiercest. The dragoons issued forth, dragging “a man amongst them, 
whose enormous stature and broad chest towered above the others, but | 
who apparently made not the slightest resistance as they hurried him for- 
ward, shouting, as they went, “ A la grand place !—a la place !” 

It was the celebrated Guerilla Guiposcoa, who had distinguished him- 
self by acts of heroic daring, and sometimes savage cruelty, towards the 
French—and who had fallen into their hands that morning. Anxious 
to catch a glance at one of whom I had heard so often—I pressed for- 
ward among the rest, and soon found myself in the motley crowd of sol- 
diers and townspeople that hurried towards the Plaza. 

Scarcely had I entered the square when the movement of the multitude | 
was arrested, and a low whispering murmur eucceeded to the deafening 
shouts of Vengeance and ry pam. of death I had heard before; then 
came the deep roll of a muffled drum: I made a strong effort to press 
forward, and at length reached the rear of a line of dismounted dra- | 
goons, who stood leaning on their carbines—their eyes steadily bent on 
a figure some twenty paces in front. He was leisurely employed in di- 
vesting himself of some of his clothes; which, as he took off, he piled 
in a little heap beside him ; his broad guerilla hat, his dark cleak, his 
sheep’s wool jacket slashed with gold, fell one by one from his hand; 
and his broad manly chest at last lay bare, heaving with manifest pride 
and emotion, as he turned his dark eyes calmly around bim. Nothing 
was now heard in that vast crowd, save when some low broken sob of 
grief would burst from the close-drawn mantillas of the women, as they : 
offered up their heartfelt prayers for the soul of the patriot. 

A low parapet wall, surrounded by an iron railing, closed in this part 
of the Plaza, and separated it from a deep and rapid river that flowed 
beneath—a branch ef the Ebro. 

Beyond, wide plain of Vittoria stretched away towards the 
Pyrenees ja Stheneh two leagues distant the scene of the battle was 
discernible; from the heavy mass of eloud that lowered over head, and 

ing of the guns, thatseemedto make the air tremulous. 

pani turned his calm look towards the battle-field, and for an 
instant his dark eye flashed back upon his foes with an expression of 
triumphant daring, which seemed as it were to say—I am avenged al- 
ready! A cry of impatience burst from the crowd of soldiers, and the 
crash of their firelocks threatened that they would not wait longer for his 
blood. But the guerilla’s manner changed at ence; and holding up a | 
small ebony crucifix before him, he seemed to ask a moment’s respite for | 
a short prayer. 

The stillness showed his request was complied with: he turned his 
back towards the crowd, and placing the crucifix on the low parapet, he 
bent down on bot!: his knees, and seemed lost in his devotions. As he 
rose I thought I could perceive that he threw a glance, rapid as light- | 
ning, over the wall towards the river that flowed beneath. He now | 
turned fully round; and unfastening the girdle of many a gay color that 
he wore round his waist, he threw it carelessly on his left arm; and 
then, bearing his breast to the full, knelt slowly down, and with his 
arms wide apart called out in Spanish, “here is my life—come take it.” 
The words were scarcely uttered, when the carbines clanked as they 
brought them to the shoulder; the sergeant of the company called out 
the words, *‘ donnez’’—a pause—“ feu !” The fusillade rung out, and, 
as my eyes pierced the smoke, I could see that the guerilla had fallen to | 
the earth, his arms crossed upon his bosom. 


| with wow 


A shriek wild and terrific burst from the crowd.—The blue smoke 
slowly rose, and I perceived the French sergeant standing over the body 
of the guerilla, which lay covered with blood upon the turf. A kind of 
convulsive spasm seemed to twitch the limbs, upon which the French- 
man drew his sabre—the rattle of the steel scabbard rang through my 
heart; the bright weapon glanced as he raised it above his head, at the 
same instant, the guerilla chief sprang to his legs, he tottered as he did 
80, for I could see that his left arm hung powerless at his side: but his 
right held a long poignard.—He threw himself upon the Frenchman’s 
bosom—a yell followed, and the same moment, the guerilla sprang over 
the battlements, and with a loud splash, dropped into the river beneath. 
The water had scarce covered his body, as the Frenchman fell a corpse 
upon the ground. 


A perfect roar of madness and rage burst from the French soldiers as 


| rushing to the parapet, a hundred balls swept the surface of the river; 


but the tall reeds of the bank had already concealed the bold guerilla, 
whose left arm had received the fire of the soldiers, who now saw the 
meaning of that quick movement by which he had thrown his girdle 


, around it. The incident was but the work of a few brief moments ; nor 


was there longer time to think on it: for suddenly a‘squadron of cavalry 


| swept past, at the full speed of their horses, calling out the words “place 
there—make way there in front. The ambulance—the ambulance!” 


A low groan of horror rose around; the quick retreat of the wounded 
betokened that the battle was going against the French; the words 
“beaten and retreat’ re-echoed through the crowd; and as the dark 
suspicion crept amid the moving mass, first waggon ef the wounded 
slowly turned the angle of the square, a white flag hung above it. I 
caught but one glance of the sad convoy: but never shall I forget that 
spectacle of blood and agony. Torn and mangled they lay, an indiscri- 
minate a their faces blackened with powder, their bodies shattered 

s. High above the other sounds their piercing cries rent the 
air—with mingled blasphemies and insane ravings. Meanwhile, the dri- 
vers seemed only anxious to get forward; as deaf to every prayer and 
entreaty, they whipped their hcrses, and called out to the crowd to make 


| way. 


Escape was now open; but where could I go? My uniform exposed 
me to immediate detection; should I endeavor to conceal myself, dis- 
covery would be my death. The vast tide of people that poured along 
the streets was a current too strong to stem, and I hesitated what course 
te follow. My doubts were scon resolved for me: an officer of General 


| Oudinot’s staff, who had seen me the previous night, rode up close to 


where I stood,and then turning to his orderly, spoke afew hurried words. 
The moment after, two heavy dragoons, in green uniform and brass hel- 
mets, came up, one at either side of me; without a second’s delay one of 
them unfastened a coil of small rope that hung at his saddle-bow, which 
with the assistance of the other was passed over my right wrist and 
drawn tight. In this way, secured like a malefactor, I was ordered for- 
ward. Jn vain [ remonstrated—in vain I told them I was a British offi- 
cer; to no purpose did I reiterate that hitherto I had made no effort to 


| escape. It is not in the hour of defeat Frenchmen can behave either 


with humanity or justice. A volley of ‘sacres’ was the only answer I 
received, and nothing was left me but to yield. 

Meanwhile the tumult and confusion of the town was increasing every 
minute. Heavy waggons—inscribed in large letters, “ Domaine exte- 
rieure de sa Majeste l’ Empereur’’—containing the jewels and treasures 
of Madrid, passed by, drawn by eight, sometimes ten horses, and ac- 
companied by strong cavalrydetachments. Infantry regiments, blacken- 
ed with smoke and gunpowder, newly arrived from the field, hurried past 
to take up positions on the Bayonne road to protect the retreat; then 
came the nearer din and crash of the artillery as the French army were 
falling back upon the town. 

Scarcely had we issued from the walls of the city, when the whole 
scene of flight and ruin was presented to our eyes. The country for miles 
round was one moving mass of fugitives—cannon, waggons, tumbrils, 
wounded soldiers, horsemen, and even splendid equipages, were all mix- 
ed up together on the Pampeluna road which lay to our right. The 
march was there intercepted by an overturned waggon—the horses were 
plunging, and the cries of wounded men could be heard even where we 
were. The fields at each side of the way were soon spread over by the 
crowd, eager to press on. Guns were now abandoned and thrown into 
ditches and rayines; the men breke their muskets, and threw the frag- 
ments on the road-side, and vast magazines of powder were exploded 
here and there through the plain. 

But my attention was s.on drawn to objects more_immedigtely beside 
me. The Bayonne road, which we now reached, was the se hope of 
the retiring army. To maintain this line of retreat, strong detachments 
of infantry, supported by heavy guns, were stationed at every eminence 
commanding the position ; but the swooping torrent of the retreat had 
left little time for these to form—many of whom were borne along with 


| the flying army. Discipline gave way on every side—the men sprang 


upon the waggons, refusing to march—the treasures were broken open 
and thrown upon the road. Frequently the baggage-guard interchanged 
shots and sabre-cuts with the infuriated soldiers, who only thought of es- 
cape; and the ladies, who but yesterday were the objects of every care 
and solicitude, were hurried along amid that rude multitude, some on 
foot, others glad to be allowed to take a place in the ambulance among 
the wounded—their dresses blood-stained and torn, adding to the horror 
and misery of the scene. Such was the prospect before us. Behind a 
dark mass hovered as if even yet withstanding the attack of the enemy, 


| whose guns thundered clearer every moment. Still the long line of 
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wounded came on—some in wide open carts, others stretched upon the | 

carriages, mangled and bleeding. Among these my attention was 
, wet to one whose head having fallen over the edge of the cart, was en- | 
dangered by every roll of the heavy wheel that grazed his very skull. | 
There was a halt, and I seized the moment to assist the poor fellow as 
he lay thus in peril. His helmet had fallen back and was merely retain- 
ed by the brass chain beneath his chin: his temples were actually cleft 
open by a sabre-cut, and I could see that he had also received some shot- 
wounds in the side, where he pressed his hands, the blood welling up be- 
tween the fingers. - 

As | lifted the head to place it within the cart, the eyes opened and 
turned fully upon me_ A faint smile of gratitude curled his lip; I bent 
over him, and, to my horror, recognised in the mangled and shattered | 
form before me—the gallant fellow with whom the very night before I 
had formed almost a friendship. The word “ cold,” muttered between | 
his teeth, was the only answer I could catch, as I called him by his 
name. ‘The order to march rang out from the head of the convoy, and 
I had barely time to unfasten my cloak, and throw it over him, ere the 
waggon moved on. I never saw him after. 

A squadron of cavalry now galloped past, reckless of all before them; 
the traces of the artillery were cut, and the men, mounting the horses, 
deserted the guns, and rode for their lives. In the midst of the flying 
mass, a splendid equipage flew past, its six horses lashed to madness | 
by the postillions; a straggling guard of honor galloped at either side, 
and a grand ecuyer in scarlet, who rode in front, called out incessantly, 
“ Place—place; pour sa majesté”—but all to no purpose: the road, 
blocked up by broken waggons, dense crow/ls of horse and foot, dead 
and dying soon became impassable. An effort to pass a heavily- loaded 
waggon, entangled the coach; the axle was caught by the huge waggon | 
—the horses plunged when they felt the restraint, and the next momeut 
the royal carriage was hurled over on its side, and fell with a crash into 
the ravine at the road-side. While the officers of his staff dismounted 
to rescue the fallen monarch, a ribald burst of laughter rose from the 
crowd, anda pioneer actually gave the but of his carbine to assist the 
king as, covered with mud, he scrambled up the ditch. 

I had but an instant to look upon his pale countenance, which even 
since the night before seemed to have grown many years older, ere I was | 
myself dragged forward amongst the crowd. 

Darkness now added its horror tothe scene of riot and confusion; the 
incessant cries of the fugitives told that the English cavalry were upon 
them: the artillery came closer and closer, and the black sky was tra- 
versed by many a line of fire, asthe shells poured down upon the routed 
army; the English guns, regardless of roads, dashed down on the terri- 
fied masses, raining balls and howitzer shells on every side. Already the 
cheers of my gallant countrymen were within my hearing, and amid all 
the misery and danger around me, my heart rose proudly at the glorious 
victory they had gained. 

Meanwhile my escort, whose feeling towards me became more brutal 
as their defeat was more perceptible, urged me forward with many an 
oath and imprecation. Leaving the main road, we tock the fields, al- 
ready crowded with the infantry. At last, as the charges of the Eng- 
lish came closer, they seemed to hesitate upon being any longer burthen- 
ed by me, and one, after interchanging some angry words with his com- 
panion, rode off, leaving me to the care of him who passed the cord | 
round my wrist. For a second or two this fellow seemed to waver whe- | 
ther he might not dispose of me more briefly, and once he half withdrew 
his pistol from the holster, and turned round in his saddle to regard me 
more steadily: a better feeling, however, gained the mastery; the hope, 
too, of promotion, could he bring in an officer his prisoner, had doubtless 
its share in his decision. He ordered me to jump up behind him, and, | 
dashing spurs into his troop horse, rode forward. 

Ihave, perhaps‘ lingered too long in my recollections of this eventful 
night; it was, however, the last striking incident which preceded along | 
captivity. On the third day of the retreat I was joined toa band of Spa- | 
nish prisoners marching to Bayonne. Of the glorious victory which rea- | 
cued the Peninsula from the dominion of the French, and drove their | 
beaten armies beyond ~the Pyrenees, or of the great current of events 
which followed the battle of Vittoria, Ido not purpose to speak. Nei- 
ther will I trouble my reader with a narrative of hardship and suffering ; 
it is enough to mention that my refusal to give my parole, subjected me 
in all cases to every indignity. 

Wearied out at length, I accepted this only chance of rendering life 
endurable; and on reaching Bayonne, gave my word not to attempt my 
escape, and was comings separated from my companions in misfor- 
tune, and once more treated as a gentleman. 

The refusal to accept “‘ parole,” I learned afterwards, was invariably 
construed by the French authorities of the day into a direct avowal not 
only to attempt escape by any means that might present themselves, but 
was also deemed a rejection of the hospitalities of the country, which 
placed the recusant beyond the pale of its courtesy. 

No sooner, then, had I complied with this necessity—for such it 
was—than I experienced the greatest kindness and politeness in every | 
quarter. Through every village in the south, the house of the most re- 
spectable inhabitant was always open to me; and with a delicacy it 
would be difficult to match elsewhere, altheugh the events of the Spanish 
war were the subjects of general interest wherever we passed, not a 
word was spoken nor a hint dropped before the “ prisoner,” which 
could in the slightest degree offend his nationality, or hurt his suscepti- | 
bility as an enemy. 14 . 7 ~ ’ , 
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| mencement of the year 1314, I found myself domesticated as a pri 


| past events; life to me appeared to have run out; and my w 


, who rode between the two 
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I shall now beg of my reader to pass over with me a long interval of 





| time, during which my life presented nothing of interest or incident, 


accompany me to the environs of St. Omer, where, in the com- 

prisoner 
] During the long period that had elapsed since the 
battle of Vittoria, | had but once heard from home: matters there were 
pretty much as I had left them. My father had removed to a colonia! 
appointment, whence he transmitted the rich revenues of his office to 
my mother, whose habitual economy enabled her to dispense at Bath, 
much in the same kind of way, as she had formerly done at London.— 
My lovely cousin—in the full possession of her beauty and a large for- 
tune—had refused some half dozen brilliant proposals, and was report- 
ed to have an unswerving attachment to some near relative, which happy 
individual, my mother suggested, was myself. Of the Bellews, I learn- 
ed from the newspapers that Sir Simon was dead; and Miss Bellew, 


of war on parole. 


| having recovered most of the great estates of her family through the in- 


strumentality of a clever attorney—whom I guessed to be my friend 
Paul—was now the great bel/e and fortune of Dublin. I had frequent- 
ly written home, and once or twice to the Rooneys and the Major, but 
never received any answer; so that at last I began to think myself for- 
gotten by every one, and dreamed away my life in a state of almost apa- 
thy—dead to the exciting events of the campaign, which, even in the 
seclusion where | lived, were from time to time reported. The brilliant 
march of our victorious troops through the Pyrenees and the south of 
France, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse, I read of as people read of long 


hts turn- 
ed ever backward to the bright morning of my career in Ire and—my 


oe bee of manhood—my firet and only passion. 


old royalist seigneur upon whom I was billetted, conld evidently 
make nothing of the stolid indifference with which I heard him and his 
antiquated spouse discuss the glorious prospect of a restoration of the 
Bourbons: even the hope of liberty was dying away within me. One 
ever-present thought had damped all ardor and all ambitiou—I had done 
nothing as a soldier—my career had ended as it begun— and, while others 
had risen to fame and honor, my name had won nothing of distinction 
and repute. Instead of anxiously looking forward to a meeting with 
Louisa Bellew, I dreaded the very thoughts of it. My mother’s fashion- 
able morgue and indifference I should now feel as a sarcasm on my own 
failure ; and as to my cousin Julia, the idea alone of her raillery was in- 
sufferable. The only plan I could devise for the future was, as soon as [ 
should recover my liberty, to exchange into some regiment in the East 
Indies, and never to return to England. 

It was, then, with some surprise, and not much sympathy, that I beheld 
my venerable host appear one morning at breakfast with a large white 
cockade in the breast of bis frock coat, and a huge white lily in a wine 
glass before him. His elated manner and joyous looks were all so many 
riddles to me; while the roll of drums in the peaceful little town, the 
ringing of bells, and the shouts of the inhabitants, were all too much even 
for apathy like mine. 

“* What is the Tintamarre about?” said I, pettishly, as I saw the old 
gentleman fidget from the table to the window and then back again, 
rubbing his hands, admiring his cockade, and smelling at the lily, alter- 


| nately. 


yet 


‘‘ Tintamarre!" said he, indignantly, “ savez vous mensieur? Ce 
ne'at pas le mot, celui la. We are restored, sir! we have regained our 
rightful throne! we are no longer exiles !”’ 

‘“* Yes!’’ said the old lady, bursting into the room, and throwing herself 
into her husband’s arms, and then into mine, in a rapture of enthusiasm 
—‘‘ Yes, brave young man! to you and your victorious companions in 
arms we owe the happiness of this moment. We are restored.” 

‘‘ Oui! restored! restored !”’ echoed the old gentleman, throwing open 
the window, and shouting as though he would have burst a blood-vessel, 
while the mob without catching up the cry, yelled it louder than ever. 

These people must be allderanged, thought I, unable to conjecture at 


| the moment the reason for such extravagant joy. Meanwhile the room 


became crowded with townspeople, in holiday costume, all wearing the 
white cockade, and exchanging with each other the warmest felicitations 
at the happy event. 

I now soon learned that the allies were in the possession of Pafis, that 
Napoleon had abdicated, and the immediate return of Louis XVIIL. was 
already decided upon. The trnmpets of a cavalry regiment on the march 
were soon added to the uproar without, accompanied by cries of “ The 
English!” ‘‘The brave English!’ I rushed to the door, and, to my as- 
tonishment beheld above the heads of the crowd the tall caps of a British 
dragoon regiment towering aloft. Their band struck up as ap- 
proached; and what a sensation did my heart experience as I heard the 
well-remembered air of “Garryowen”’ resound through the little streets 
of a French village. 

“ An Lrish regiment !”’ said I, half aloud. 

The word was caught by a by-stander, who immediately communicated 
it to the crowd, adding, by way of explanation, “‘ Les Irlandois; owi, ces 
sont les Cossaques d’ Angleterre.” 1 could not help laughing at the 
interpretation, when suddenly my own name was called out loudly by 
some person from the ranks. I started at the sound, and, foreing my 
way through the crowd, I looked eagerly on every side, my heart beating 
with anxiety lest some deception might have misled me. 

“Hinton! Jack Hinton!” cried the voice again. At the head of the 
regiment rode three officers, whose looks were bent steadily on me, while 
they seemed to enjoy my geen confusion. The oldest of the party, 

ers, was a large swarthy-looking man, with 
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long drooping moustache—at that time rarely worn by officers of our 
army. His left arm he wore in a sling ; but his right was held in a cer- 
tain easy, jaunty manner I could not soon forget. A burst of laugh‘er 
broke from him at length, as he called out, 

“ Come, Jack, you must remember me.” 

“ What!” cried I; “O'Grady !—is it possible ?” 

«Even so, my boy,” said he, as, throwing his reins on his wrist, he 
grasped my band and shook it with all his heart. “I knew you were 
here, and I exerted all my interest to get quartered near you. This is 


my regiment—eh !—not fellows to be ashamed of, Jack? But ccme | 


along with us ; we mustn’t part comparly now.” 
Amid the wildest cries of rejoicing, and frantic demonstrations of 


gratitude from the crowd, the regiment moved on to the little square 


of the village. Here the billets were speedily arranged ;—the meu 
betook themselves to their quarters—the officers broke into small parties 
—and O'Grady and myself retired to the inn, where, having dined 
tete-a-tele, we began the interchange of our various adventures since we 


parted. 
CHAPTER LY. 
THE FOUR-IN HAND. 


My old friend, save in the deeper brown upon his cheek, and some 
scars from French sabres, was nothing altered from the hour in which 
we parted: the same bold generous temperament, the same blending 
of recklessness and deep feeling, the wild spirit of adventure, and the 

ntle tenderness of a child—were all mixed up in his complex nature, for 
Se was every inch an Irishman. 

While the breast of his uniform glittered with many a cross and de- 
coration, he scarcely ever alluded to his own feats in the campaign ; nor 
did he more than passingly mention the actions where his own conduct 
had been most conspicuous. Indeed, there was a reserve in his whole 
manner, while speaking of the peninsular battles, which I soon dis- 
covered proceeded from delicacy towards me, knowing how little 
I had seen of service from my early imprisonment, and fearing lest, in 
the detail of the glorious career of our armies, he might be inflicting 
fresh wonnds on one whose fortune forbade him to share in it. 

He eften asked me about my father, and seemed to feel deeply the 
kindness he had received from him when in London. Of my mother, 
too, he sometimes spoke, but never even alluded to Lady Julia ; and 
when I once spoke of her as the protector of Corny, he fidgetted for a 
second or two, seemed uneasy and uncomfortable, and gave me the im- 
pression tha’ he felt sorry to be reduced to accept a favor for his servant, 
where he himself had been treated with coldness and distance. 

Apart from this—and it was a topic we mutually avoided—his spirits 
were as high as ever. Mixing much with the officers of his corps, he 
was actually beloved by them. He joined in all their schemes of plea- 
sure and amusement, with the zest of his own buoyant nature ; and the 
youngest cornet in the regiment felt himself the colonel’s inferior in the 
gaiety of the mess, as much as at the head of the squadrons. 

At the end of a few days, I received from Paris the papers necessary 
to relieve me from the restraint of my parole, and was concerting with 
O'Grady the steps necessary to be taken te resume my rank in the ser- 


vice, when an incident occurred which altered all our plans for the mo- | 


ment, and, by one of those strange casualities which so often occur in 
life, gave a new current to my own fate for ever. 

I should mention here, that amid all the rejoicings which ushered in 
the restoration—amid all the flatteries by which the allied armies were 
received—one portion of the royalists maintained a dogged, ungenial 
spirit towards the men by whom their cause was rendered victorious, 
and never forgave them the honor of reviving a dynasty, to which they 
themselves had contributed nothing. These were the old militaires of 
Louis XVIII. : the men who, too proud or too good-for-nothing to ac- 
cept service under the emperor, had lain dormant during the’ glorious 
career of the French armies, and who now, in their hour of defeat and 
adversity, started into life as the representatives of the military genius 
of the country ;—these men, I say, hated the English with a vindictive 
animosity which the old Napoleonist could not equal. Without the 
generous rivalry of an open foe, they felt themselves humbled by com- 

rison with the soldiers, whose weather-beaten faces, and shattered 

imbs bore token of a hundred battles, and for the very cause, too, for 
which they themselves were the most interested. This ungenerous spirit 
found vent for itself in a thousand petty annoyances, which were prac- 


* tised on our troops in every town and village of the north of France ; 


and every officer whose billet consigned him to the house of a royalist 
soldier, would gladly have exchanged his quarters for the companionship 
of the most inveterate follower of Napoleon. To an instance of what 
Ihave mentioned was owing the incident which I am about to relate. 

To relieve the ennui of a French village, the officers of the eighteenth 
had, with wonderful expenditure of skill and labor, succeeded in getting 
up a four-in-hand drag, which, to the astonishment and wonder of the 
natives, was seen daily wending its course through the devious alleys 
and narrow streets of the little town, the roof covered with dashing 
dragoons, whose laughing faces and loud-sounding bugles were all 
deemed so many direct insults by the ill-conditioned party I have men- 
tioned. 

The unequivocal evidences of dislike they exhibited to this dashing 
“turn out’ formed, I believe, one of its great attractions to the 


eighteenth, who never omitted an occasion, whatever the state of the | 


weather, to issue forth every day, with all the noise and uproar, they 
could muster, 


At last, however, the old commissaire de police, whose indignation a: 


the proceeding knew no bounds, devised an admirable ient for 


annoying our fellows—one which, supported as it was by the law of the 
country, there was no possibility of evading. This was, to demand the 
passport of every officer who passed the “ Larriere,”’ thus necessitating 
him to get down from the roof of the coach, present his papers, and 
have them carefully conned and scrutinized, their visee looked into, and 
all sorts of questions propounded. 

When it is understood that the only drive led through one or other 
of these barriers, it may be imagined how provoking and vexatious 
such a course of proceeding became. Representations were made to 
the mayor ever and anon, explaining that the passports once produced, 
no further inconvenience should be incurred—but all to ne purpose. 
Any one who knows France will acknowledge how totally inadequate a 
common sense argument is in the decision of a question before a go- 
vernment functionury. The mayor too was a royalist, and the matter 
was decided against us. 

Argument and reason having failed, the gallant eighteenth came to 


| the resolution to try force, and accordingly it was decided that next 


morning we would charge the barriere in fall gallop, as it was rightly 
conjectured, that no French employe would feel disposed to encounter 
the rush of a four-in-hand, even with the law on his side. 

To render the coup-de-main more brilliant, and perhaps, too, to give 
an air of plausibility to the intraction, four dashing thoroughbred light 


| chesnuts—two of the number having never felt a collar in their lives— 


were harnessed for the occasion. A strong force of the wildest spirits 
of the regiment took their places on the roof; and amid a cheer that ac- 


| tually made the streets ring, and a tantarara from the trumpets, the 


equipage dashed through the town, the leaders bounding with the swin- 
glebars every moment over their backs. Away we went, the populace 
flying in terror on every side, and every eye turned towardsthe barriere, 
where the dignified official stood, in the calm repose of his station, as if 
daring us to transgress his frontier. Already had he stepped forward 
with his accustomed question. The words—“ Messieurs, je vous de- 
mande ” had escaped his lips, when he had barely time to spring 
into his den, as the furious leaders tore past, the pavement crashing be- 
neath their heofs, and the shouts of laughter mingling with the uproar. 
Having driven for a league er so at a slow pace, to breathe our cattle, 
we turned homewards, rejoicing in the success of our scheme, which 
had fully satisfied our expectations. What was our chagrin, however, 
as we neared the barriere, to discover that a strong force of mounted 
gensdarmes, stopped the way, their drawn sabres giving us plainly to 
understand the fate that awaited our horses if we persisted in our plan! 
What was to be done? To force a passage to the circumstances 
was only to give an opportunity to the gensdarmerie they were long anx- 
ious for, tocut our whole equipage in pieces. To yield was the only alter- 
native; but what an alternative !—to be laughed at by the whole town 
on the very day of our victory ! 

“Thave it !’’ said O’ Grady, whose left arm being wounded, sat on the 
box beside the driver; ‘I have it, lads. Pull up when they tell you, 
and do as they direct.” 

With some difficulty, the four dashing nags were reined in, as we 
came up to the barriere ; and the cornmissaire, bursting with passion, 
appeared at the door of the lodge, and directed us to get down. 

‘Your passports will avail little on the present occasion,” said he in- 
solently, as we produced our papers. ‘Your carriage and horses are 
confiscated. St. Omer has now privilege as a fortified town. The for- 
tresses of France, enforce a penalty of forty thousand francs lege 
burst of laughter from the by-standers at our rueful faces prevented our 
hearing the remainder of the explanation. Meanwhile, to our horror 
and disgust, somehalf dozen gensdarmes, with theirlong caps and heavy 
boots, were crawling up the sides of the drag, and taking their 
seats upon the top. Some crept into the interior, and showed their 
grinning.faces at the windows ; others mounted into the rumble ; and 
two more aspiring spirits ascended to the bex, by one of whom O'Grady 
was rudely ordered to get down, a summons enforced by the commissaire 
himself in a tone of considerable insolence. O'Grady’s face for a min- 
ute Or two seemed working with a secret impulse of fun and devilment, 
which I could not account for at such a moment, as he asked, in a yoice 
of much humility— 

“‘ Does monsieur the commissaire require me to come down ?” 

“Instantly !” roared the Frenchman, whose passion was now boiling 
over. 

“Tn that case, gentlemen, take charge of the team.” So saying, he 
handed the reins to the passive gensdarmes, who teok them, without well 
knowing why. “TI have only a piece of advice,”’ continued Phil, as he 
slowly descended the side—‘‘ keep a steady hand on the near-side leader, 
and don’t let the bar strike her ; and now, good-bye.” He flourished 
his four-in-hand whip as he spoke, and with one tremendous cut came 
down on the team, from leader to wheeler, accompanying the stroke with 
a yell there was no mistaking. The heavy carriage bounded from the earth 
as the infuriated cattle broke away atfull gallop ; a narrow street and a 
sharp angle lay straight in front; but few of those on the drag waited 
for the turn: as at every step some bear-skin shako shot into the air, 


, followed by a tall figure, whose heavy boots seemed ill adapted for flying 


in. 

The corporal himself had abandoned the reins, and held on manfully 
by the rail of the box. On every side they fell, in every attitude of dis- 
tress. But already the leaders reached the corner, round went the 
swingle bars, the wheelers followed, thecoach rocked to one side, sprang 
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clean off the pavement, came down with a crash, and then fell right over, 
while the maddened horses, breaking away, dashed through the town, | 


the harness in fragments behind them, and the pavement flying at every — 


"The immediate consequences of this affair were some severe bruises, — 
and no small discouragement to the gensdarmerie of St. Omer: the — 
remoter ones, an appeal from the municipal autborities to the commander- | 
in-chief, by whom the matter was referred for examination to the adjutant 
general. O'Grady was accordingly summoned to Paris, to explain, if he 
could, his conduct in the matter. The order for his appearance there 
came down at once, and I, having nothing to detain me at St. Omer, re- 
solved to accompany my friend for a few days at least, before I returned 
to England. Our arrangements were easily made ; and the same night 
we received the adjutant general’s letter we started by post for Paris. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
ST. DENIS. 


We were both suddenly awakened from a sound sleep in the caleche, 
by the loud cracking of the postillicn’s whip, the sounds of street noises, 
and the increased rattle of the wheels over the unequal pavement. We 
started up justas, turning round in his saddle, and pointing with his long 
whip to either side of him, the fellow called out— 

“Paris, Messieurs, Paris! This is Faubourg St. Denis ;—there be- 
fore you lies the Rue St. Denis. Sacristi, the streets are as crowded as 
at noon-day.” 

By this time we had rubbed the sleep from our eyelids and looked 
about us, and truly the scene before us was one to excite allour astonish- 
ment. The Quartier St. Denis was then in the occupation of the Aus- 
trian troops, who were not only billetted in the houses, but bivouaced 
in the open streets—their horses picquetted in long files along the | 
pave, the men asleep around their watch fires, or burnishing arms and 
accoutrements beside them. The white-clad cuirrassier from the Danube, | 
the active and sinewy Hungarian, the tall and swarthy Croat, were all | 
there, mixed up among groups of peasant girls coming in to market with 
fowls and eggs. Carts of forage and wagons full of all manner of pro- 
visions were surrounded by groupsof soldiers and country people, trading | 
amicably together, as though the circumstances which had brought them 
together were among the ordinary events of commerce. 

Threading our way slowly through these, we come upon the Jager en- 
campent, their dark green uniform and brown carbines giving that air of | 
sombre to their appearance so striking to the steel clad cuirassier and 
the bright helmets of the dragoons. Farther on, around a fountain, 
were a body of dismounted dragoons, their tall calpacks and scarlet 
trowsers bespeaking them Polish lancers—their small but beautifully 
formed white horses pawed the ground, and splashed the water round 
them, till the dust and foam rose high above them. But the strangest 
of all were the tall, gigantic figures, who, stretched alongside of their 
horses, slept in the very middle of the wide street. Lifting their 
heads lazily for a momeat, they would gaze on us as we passed, and 
then lie down again to sleep. Their red beards hung in masses far 
down upon their breasts, and their loose trowers of a reddish dye but 
half concealed boots of undressed skin. Their tall lances were piled 
around them; but these were not wanting to prove that the savage, 
fierce-looking figures before us were the Cossacks of the Don, thus 
come, for many a hundred mile, to avenge the slaughter of Borodino 
and the burning of Moscow. As we penetrated farther into the city, 
the mixture of nation and costume became still more remarkable. The 
erect and soldier-like figure of the Prussian—the loose, wild-eyed Tar- 
tar—the brown-clad Russian, with russet beard and curved sabre—the 
stalwart Highlander, with nodding plume and waving tartan—the Bash- | 
kir, with naked scimitar—the gorgeous hussar of Hungary—the tall | 
and manly form of the English gaardsman—passed and re-passed be- | 
fore us, adding, by the babel of discordant sound, to the wild confusion 
of the scene. 

It was a strange sight to see the savage soldier from the steppes of 
Russia—the dark-eyed, heavy-browed Gallician—the yellow-haired Saxon 
—the rude native of the Caucasus—who had thus given themselves a 
‘rendezvous’ in the very heart of European civilization, wandering 
about—now stopping to admire some magnificent palace, now gazing 
with greedy wonder at the rich display of some jeweller, or the costly | 
and splendid dresses which were exhibited in the shop windows; while | 
here and there were gathered groups of men whose looks of undis- | 
guised hate and rmalignity were bent unceasingly upon the moving mass | 
—their “bourgeois” dress could not conceal that they were the old sol- 
diers of the empire—the men of Wagram, of Austerlitz, of Jena, and | 
of Wilna—who now witnessed within their own capital the awful retri- | 
bution of their own triumphant aggressions. 

As the morning advanced the crowds increased, and as we approach- 
ed the “ Place Carousel,”’ regiments poured in fiom every street to the | 
morning parade. Among these, the Russian garde—the Bonnets d’or | 
—were conspicuous for the splendor of their costume and the soldier- 
like precision of their movements; the clash of their brass cymbals, and 
the wild strains of their martial music, adding indescribably to their sin- 
gular appearance. As the infantry drew up in line, we stopped to re- | 
gard them, when, from the place Louis Quinze, the clear notes of a | 


military band rang out a quick step, and the twenty-eighth British | 
marched in to the air of The Young May Moon.” O’Grady’s ex- 

citement could endure no longer. He jumped up in the caleche, and, 
waving his hat above his head, gave a cheer that rang through the long ) 
corridor beneath the Louvre. The Irish regiment caught up the cry, and | 


| made him laugh, the game was my own. 


| the practice is pretty much what you represent it. 


a yell as wild as ever rose above the din of battle shook the air. A Cos- 
sack picquet then cantering up, suddenly halted, and leaning down upon 


| their 8 manes, seemed to listen; and then dashing spurs into their 
| flanks, made the circuit of the 


place at full gallop, while their ‘‘ Hurra!’”” 
burst forth with all the wild vehemence of their savage nature. 

“« We shall get into some precious scrape with all this,” said O'Grady, 
as, overcome with laughing, he fell back into the caleche. 

Such was my own opinion; so, telling the postillion to turn short into 
the next street, we hurried away uaperceived, and drove with all the 


_ speed we could muster, for the Rue St. Honore. The Hotel de la Paix 


fortunately had room for us; and, ordering our breakfasts, we adjourned 
to dress, each resolving to make the most of his few hours at Paris. 

I had just reached the breakfast-room, and was conning over the morn- 
ing papers, when O’Grady entered, in full uniform, his face radiant with 
pleasure, and the same easy, jaunty swagger in his walk as on the first 
day I met him. 

‘When do you expect to have your audience, Phil ?’’ said [. 

“T have had it, my boy. It’s all over, finished, completed. Never 
was any thing so successful. I talked over the old adjutant in such a 
strain, that, instead of dreaming about a court martial on us, the worth 
man is seriously bent on our obtaining compensation for the loss of the 
drag. Helooked somewhat serious when I entered; but when once I 
I wish you saw him wiping 
his clear old eyes as [ described the covey of gensdarmes taking the air. 


| However the main point is—the regiment is to be moved up to Paris, 


the commiasaire is to receive a reprimand, our claim for some ten thou- 


| sand francs is to be considered, and I am to dine with the adjutant to- 


day, and tel! the story after dinner.” 

“Do you know, Phil, I have a theory, that an Irishman never be 
gins to prosper but just at the moment that any one else would surely 
be ruined ?” 

‘Dont make a theory of it, Jack, for it may turn out unlucky. But 
Fortune never treats 
people so well as when they dont care a fig about her. She’s exactly 
like a lady patroness—confoundedly impertinent, if you'll bear it; but all 
smiles, if you won't. Have you ever met Tom Burke— Burke of ours,’ 
as they cailed him, I believe, in half the regiments in the service?” 

“No; never.’’ 

“ Well, theloss is yorrs. Tom's a fine fellow in his way; and if you 
could get him to tell you his story—or rather one of his stories, for his 
life is a succession of them—perhaps you would find that this same 
of yours has some foundation. We'll pick him up one of these days, 
and I’}l introduce you. But now, Jack, I have a piece of news for you. 
What do you think of it, my lad 7—Lady Charlotte Hinton’s at Paris.” 

“My motherbere? Is it possible?” 

“Yes. Her ladyship resides No. 4 Place Vendommes, opposite the 
Hetel de Londres. There’s accuracy for you.” 

‘* And who is with her? My father?” 

“No. The general is expected in a few days. 
is her only companion.” 

There was a kind of reserve suddenly in his manner, as he mentioned 
this name, which made us both pause for a few seconds. 

At length O'Grady broke the awkwardness of the silence by saying, in 
his usua] laughing way— 

“I contrived to pick up all the gossip of Paris in half an hour. The 
town is full of English—and such, English too!—the Cossacks are civi- 
lized people, of quiet, retiring Labits, compared to them. I verily be- 
lieve the French are more frightened by our conviviality than ever they 
were by the bayonets of the allies. 1’m dying to hear your lady mother’s 
account of every thing here.” 

“ What say you, then, if you come along with me? I’m becoming 
very impatient to see my people once more. Julia will, I’m certain, be 
very amusing. ° 

“Ah! and I have a debt of gratitude in that quarter, said O'Grady, 
hesitatingly. ‘‘ Lady Julia was so very kind as to extend her protection 
to that old villain, Corny. I cannot for the hfe of me understand how 
she endured him.” 

“As tothat,”’ said I, “ Julia has a taste for character; and not even 
the Chevalier Delany'seccentricity would painher. So let’s forward.” 

Did I tell you that De Vere is bere?” said O'Grady. 

“No; not with my friends, I trust ?”’ 

“On the contrary, I ascertained that he does not visit at Lady Char- 
lotte’s. He is attached to Lord Cathcart’s embassy; he’s very little 
in society, and rarely to be seen but at the salon, where he plays tre- 
mendously high, loses every night, but reappears each day with a re- 
plenished pocket. But [intend to know the secret of all this, and ma- 
ny other matters ere long. So now let us proceed.” 

[ To be continued. } 


— 


A Lost Beavuty.—“ Punch” has the following advertisement :— 
“‘ Lost Child: Strayed from his disconsolate parents, a beautifel bey 


Lady Julia, I believe, 


| with a pinafore besmeared with treacle, squinting with both eyes to- 


wards his nose, which is singularly small considering its great snubbi- 


| ness ; a wide mouth with irregular teeth of a blackish or greenish color, 


a slight protuberance on the back which might be taken for a hump, one 
leg shorter than the other, and fect remarkably developed, or what are 
commonly called splay. A liberal reward will be wail for information 
which will lead to the discovery of this lovely child by his afflicted pa- 
rents. Apply to the printer. 
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THE BOLD FENCING-MASTER. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A MAITRE-D’ARMES—FROM BLACKWOOD. 

In the year 1824, I arrived at St. Petersburg, with the intention of 
establishing myself as a fencing-master in that capital. Introductions 
from the most distinguished individuals in Paris enabled me to make a 
friend of Count Alexis W.; and that young nobleman was good enovgh 
to interest himself warmly in my success. Not content with procuring 


me several pupils, himself included, he urged me to petition the Emperor | 


for the appointment of fencing master to a regiment, and offered to give 
me a letter of recommendation to an aide-de-camp of the Czarewitsch 
Constantine, who was then at the Castle of Strelna, near St. Petersburg. 

“If his imperial highness,” added the Count, “ will write a line in 
your favor at the end of the petition, you will have an excellent chance 
of obtaining what you desire. Present yourself boldly, flatter his mili- 
tary pride, and try to gain his good word by the frank and soldierly de- 

rtment which has done more for you, with myself and others, than any 

tters of recommendation.”’ 

The morning after receiving this advice, I hired a droschki, and set 
out for Strelna, taking with me a letter to General Rodna, aide-de-camp 
of the Czarewitsch; also my petition to the Emperor, which had been 
drawn up in due form. After driving a couple of hours along a good 
road, bordered on the left by country mansions and parks, and on the 
right by plains extending to the Gulf of Finland, I reached the convent 
of St. Sergias, the saint most venerated in Russia after St. Alexander 
Nieuski. Ten minutes afterwards I arrived at the castle, and, after 
some parley with the sentry, obtained admittance. Some officers, who 
were lounging about, informed me that the General was occupied with 
the Czarewitsch. One of them, however, took in my letter, and desired 
me to wait in a saloon which looked out on a magnificent garden. The 
game officer speedily returned, and ushered me into the apartments of 
the Emperor's brother. In one of these, I discovered a man standing 
with his back to a large fire, and distinguished by the most uncouth and 
forbidding countenance I ever beheld. Between a pair of prominent 
cheek-bones tliat would have graced a Calmuck Lartar, appeared what, 
in France, we term a nose ecrase, with a pair of upturned nostrils—the 
combined effect of which gave the owner a strong resemblance to a 
large monkey; nor am I sure whether, in such a comparison, the disad- 

* vantage would not have been on the side of the animal. The eyes of the 
Grand-duke (for he it was) were remarkable for their restlessness. They 
were small, deep-set, and of a color which it would be difficult to define. 
His complexion was a deep unvarying red. The frogs and loops which 
fastened his dark-green frock across his breast, nearly disappeared 
beneath a profusion of crosses, decorations, and ribbons of every color of 
the rainbow, 
undried splashes of mud on his pantaloons indicated that he had but re- 
cently returned from a ride or a review. Ata table near him was seated 
General Rodna, pen in hand, and apparently writing under his master’s 
dictation. 

Not expecting so prompt an introduction, | stopped short on entering 
the room. The door was scarcely closed when the Czarewitsch, pro- 
jecting his head without moving his body, and fixing me with his piercing 
eyes, abruptly inquired, 

#* What countryman ?”’ 

‘French, your highness.”’ 

“ Age 1” 

*‘ Six-and-twenty.”’ 

“Name ?”’ 

“G———, 

« You want to be fencing-master to a regiment?” 

“ May it please your highness, such is the object of my ambition.” 

“ Are you a first-rate swordsman ?”’ 

“T have fenced in public since my arrival in St. Petersburg, and your 
highness can egsily ascertain the opinion of those who were present.” 

“T heard of you, but you had only second-rate fencers to contend with.” 

“ Which gave thema just claim upon my forbearance, your highness.” 

“ Forbearance ?”’ he repeated, with flashing eyes, and a somewhat 
scornful curve of the lips; “but if less considerate, what then ?’’ 

‘‘T should have buttoned them ten times for every twice they touched 
me, your highness.”’ 

. Ha! and could you do that with me?” 

“That might depend on how your imperial highness might wish to be 
treated. If as a prince, it is probable your highness would touch me ten 
times, and be touched twice. But if your highness wished to be treated 
like any other person, the ten hits would probably be achieved by me, and 
the two by your highness.”’ 

“ Lubenski!’’ cried the Czarewitsch, rubbing his hands; ‘‘ Lubenski ! 
bring the foils! We shall see, Sir Braggart!”’ 

“Is it possible your highness would condescend”’ 

“My highness orders you to touch me ten times, if you can. Do you 
want to back out already? Now, take this foil and mask. Guard!” 

“Is it your highness’s absolute command ?” 

“Yes! yes! a thousand times yes!” 

“‘T am ready.” 
‘Ten times !’’ repeated the Czarewitsch as he attacked me,—“ ten 
times, mind you! less won’t do. Ha! ha!” 

Notwithstanding all this encouragement, I kept on the defensive, con- 
tenting myself with parrying his thrusts without returning them. 


” 


“Now then!” cried he, somewhat angrily—“What are you about? | 


You are not doing your best. Why don’t you thrust?” 


| ricane. 


He was tapping his boot with his riding-whip, and the | 
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| “Your highness! the respect”—— 

“Curse your respect, sir! Thrust! thrust!” 

Observing, through his mask, that his cheeks were flushed and his eyes 
bloodshot, I took advantage of the permission granted with such evident 
sincerity, and touched him three times running. 

“Bravo !” cried he. ‘My turnnow. Ha! ahit! a hit!’ He had 
touched me. I then touched him four timesin rapid succession, and was 
| touched once. ; 

‘Hurrah !” cried he, quite delighted, and stamping with his foot. 
| “ Rodna! did you see that? Twice to his seven.” 

“‘ Twice to ten, your highness!” replied I, pressing him hard. “Eight 
—nine—ten! Now we are quits.” 

“Good! good!” cried the Czarewitsch approvingly—“ Very good ! 
but that’s not all. The small-sword—not —no use to the cavalry 
—Want the sabre. Now, could you defend yourself, on foot, against a 
mounted lancer? Parry a lance-thrust? Eh?” 

“IT think I could, your highness :”’ 

“ Think so! Not sure—eh 7” 

“Pardon me, your highness, [ have no doubt of it.” 

“ Lubenski! Lubenski!’’ again shouted the Czarewitsch. 
“A lance and a horse! a horse! a lance ! 
“ But your highness” —I interposed— 

“ Ha! vous avez peur?” 

“T am not afraid; bnt, with your highness, I should experience equal 
reluctance to be the victor or the vanquished.”’ 

“ All nonsense and flattery! First trial was capital. 
second !”” 

At this moment the officer —— before the windows, leading a 
horse and bearing a lance in his hand 

“ Now, then!” exclaimed Constantine, as he darted out of the room 
and made me a sign to follow him, “ Give him a good sabre, Lubenski; 
and now, Sir Fencing-Master, mind yourself, or you'll be spitted like one 
of the toads in my summer-house. The last lived three days, Rodna, 
witha nail through his belly.” 


So saying, Constantine sprang upon his horse, which was of the true 
Tartar breed, with a tail that swept the ground, and a mane like a hur- 
With remarkable skill, he put the animal through the most dif- 
| ficult evolutions, at the same time executing sundry parries and thrusts 
| with his lance. 

* All ready ?”’ cried the Czarewitsch, coming up to me. 

“‘ Ready, your highness,” I replied; and he, setting spurs to his horse, 
galloped off to the further end of the avenue. 

“ Surely all this is a joke?” said I to General Rodna. 

“‘ By no means!” was the reply. “ You will either lose your life, or 
gain your appointment. Defend yourself as if you were on a battle- 
field.” 

I now saw that matters were taking a more serious turn than I had 
altogether bargained for. Had I considered myself at liberty to return 
blow for blow, I could have taken my chance without uneasiness; but 
feeling myself bound to control, as well as to use, a keen-edged sabre, 
while exposed to the sharpened lance of a reckless antagonist, the chan- 
ces of this imperial diversion were rather against me. It was too late, 
however, to draw back. 1 summoned in aid all the coolness and address 
I possessed, and prepared to face the Czarewitsch, who had already 
reached the end of the avenue, and turned his horse about. In spite of 
what General Rodna had told me, I had not relinquished all hope that 
Constantine was only jesting ; but when I saw him bring his lance to the 
guard, and push his steed into a gallop, I became convinced that I had 
to defend my life. The horse advanced at full speed, and the Czarewisch 
was crouched down upon his neck, in snch a manner that he was nearly 
concealed by the abundant mane. I could only see the top of his head 
appearing between his charger’s ears. When he reached me, he made a 

|‘point at my breast; but I parried his thrust, and, bounding on one side, 
horse and rider, carried away om own impetuosity, passed by 
without doing me any injury. hen he saw that he had missed his 
aim, the Czarewitsch pulled his horse up short with admirable dexterity. 

“Very good ! very good !”” said he—“ try again.” And without giving 
me time for objection or remark, he took space for his career, and, af- 
ter again asking me if I was ready, returned to the charge with still 
more fury than the first time; but, as before, I kept my eyes fixed on 
his, and not one of his motions escaped me. At the decisive moment I 
parried en quarte, and by a spring to the right made his second attack 
as harmless as the preceding one. 


At this second failure, the Czarewitsch utttered a howl of disappoint- 
ment. He had entered into the spirit of our tilting match as ardently as 
if it had been a real combat, and had moreover made up his mind that it 
| should terminate in his favor; but, when I saw him retracing his ground 
| fora third assault, [ determined that it should be the last. Again he ap- 
proached me with whirlwind speed ; this time, however, instead of con- 
tenting myself with a mere parry, I dealt a violent back-handed blow on 
the pole of the lance, which was severed by the stroke, and the Czare- 
| witsch found himself disarmed. Then, quick as thought, I seized the 
| bridle of the horse, and by a violent jerk threw him on his haunches, at 
| the same time placing the point of my sabre on the breast of the rider 

General Rodna uttered a cry of alarm ; he thought I was going to kill 
| the Grand-duke. Constantine, doubtless, bad the same impression, for 
| the color left his cheek for an instant. Stepping apace backward, and 
| bowing to the Czarewitsch, I said, ‘‘ Your highness has now seen what 





The officer 
ap 
Sacre! Quick! quick !" 


Now for the 
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Iam able to teach to Russian soldiers, and is able to judge whether I 
am worthy to become their professor.” : 

“ Yes, by my soul youare! Never saw a braver fellow; and a regi- 
ment you shail have, if I can get it you. Lead Pulk to the stable, Lu- 
benski,” added he, throwing himself off his horse. ‘Now, follow me, 
Sir Frenchman.” Then leading the way to his apartment, he took up ® 

, and wrote at the foot of my petition:— - ‘ 
el humbly recommend the petitioner to your Imperial Majesty, be 
lieving him in every way worthy of the favor be solicits. ? 

“Take this paper,” said he, “ and give it_ into the Emperor 8 own 
hands. Put you in prison, perhaps, but, ma foi! he who risks nothing 
ean gain nothing. Farewell! and, if ever you visit Warsaw, come and 
see me.” : 

I bowed and took my leave, delighted with my success, and ne little 
elated at having so well through the ordeal imposed upon me by 
this eccentric and formidable personage. 

At ten o’clock the following morning I started for the Emperor's pre- 
sent abode, the palace of Tzarsko Selo, determined to walk in the gar- 
dens until I met him, and to risk the penalty of imprisonment, incurred 
by all who ventured to present a petition to his imperial majesty. My 
stock of patience, however, was ve nearly exhausted, when I had 
waited and wandered more than four hours in the palace-gardens 
which contain in their vast inclosure, slopes, levels, lakes, and forests ; 
grottoes, pyramids, and statues. All these I had visited, without per- 
ceiving any one but the sentries and a few loungers; and I was begin- 
ning to despair of meeting him whom I came to seek, when the avenue 
I had just entered was crossed by an officer in undress uniform, who sa- 
luted me and continued his promenade. 1 asked a gardener’s boy at 
work near me, who that very polite officer was. 

“The Emperor,” answered he. 

I immediately darted down an alley which I calculated would traverse 
the path Alexander was following. t had scarcely gone a hundred yards, 
before I found myself so near his majesty that I paused in some alarm. 
The Emperor halted for an instant; then seeing that respect prevented 
me from approaching him, he advanced towards me, I awaited his 
coming, standing uncovered on the side of the footpath. The Emperor 
limped slightly, owing to the re-opening of an accidental wound in the leg, 
received in one of his journeys to the banks of the Don. As he slowly 
advanced, I had leisure to observe the great change which had taken 
eee in his appearance since I had seen him in Paris. 
ormerly so open and cheerful, had nowa sickly and mournful expression, 
and he was evidently a prey to the deepest melancholy. Notwithstand- 
ing this, his looks were so benevolent, that I felt re-assured, and as he 
passed near me, I ventured to address him. 

“ Sire!” 

“Put on your hat, sir,” replied he. 
headed.” 

Seeing that | hesitated, from respect, to obey him, he seized my hat, 
clapped it on my head, holding my arm the while to prevent my taking it 
off again. When he found that 1 made no further resistance, he said— 

“ Well, sir, what have you to say to me ?”’ 

“‘ Sire—this supplication,” and I drew the petition from my pocket. 
The Emperor's countenance fell. 

‘“* Are you aware, sir,”’ said he, ‘“‘ you who pursue me even here, that 
I absent myself from St. Petersburg to avoid petitions and petitioners 7” 

“T know it, sire ; but my petition has perhaps, more than mest others 
aclaim on your majesty’s gracious consideration. 
your majesty’s august brother—by his imperial highness to Grand-duke 
Constantine.” 

“« Ah, ha!’ exclaimed the Emperor, holding out his hand but immedi- 
ately withdrawing it. 

‘So that I ventured to hope,” I continued, “‘ that your majesty would, 
in this instance, deign to deviate from the rule established.” 

“No, sir,” replied the Emperor quickly. ‘ No, Sir, I will not take it, 
because if I did, I should to-morrow be pestered with a thousand such 
papers; and I should be compelled to abandon these gardens, where at 
present I find solitude and quiet. But,” added he, observing my disap- 
pointment at this refusal, and me | his hand in the direction of the 
city, ‘‘ put your petition into the post-o 
and the day after to-morrow you will have my answer.” 

Sire, I know not how to express my gratitude.” 

“Prove it, then,” he replied, “ by telling no one that you have present- 
ed a petition, and escaped punishment. Good-day to you, sir.”’ 


“It is too cold to remain bare- 


With these words, and a gracious but melancholy smile, the Emperor | 


pursued his walk. I did not fail to follow his advice, and put my letter 
inte the post. The Emperor was true to his promise, and two ie af- 
terwards I received his reply. 

It was my commission as fencing master to the imperial corps of engi- 
neers, with the rank of captain. 

ee 

Tue Farr Duzrtists.—Duels between ladies are not at all uncom- 
mon. In most civilized countries they take place occasionally, in modes 
as various as the causes of dispute. Sometimes the weapons used are 
the eyes—very sharp ones these ; and sometimes, in fiercer contest, 
tongues are employed—this is usually a protracted engagement. The 
duel is often carried by a rapid exchange of three-cornered notes ; and 
once in a century, perhaps, in the more Amazonian districts, taper fin- 
gers and auburn tresses have been ingeniously employed as the instru- 
ments of hostility. Duels per cards and dice-box were formerly not un- 
frequent ; but duels by proxy, husbands and brothers representing the 


His countenance, | 


It is countersigned by | 


ce. I shall receive it to-night, | 











| cut together. 


| son of Erin was asked his opinion of Celeste’s dancing. 
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real parties at war, have been, as gallantry prescribes, in more established 
requisition than any. It was reserved for France—or Paris which is the 
same thing—to be the scene of a new species of duel the other day; a 
duel! not with eyes merely—still less with tongues—not even with fans ; 
no, nor with apes and powerfully-scented epistles ; not even 
with “ bodkins,” but with swords took place, between two ladies. The 
fair combatants, who are known for their wit, beauty, and fashion, quar- 
relled about an affair of love, and a hostile meeting was the consequence. 
One of the ladies was wounded, but, we learn, ot dangerously. 


——$——=———— 

How to Cure Sprains, Cuts anp Bruises.—For a bruise, foment 
the part as quickly as possible, with very hot warter, which will remove 
pain, and prevent discoloration and stiffness. It has the same effect if 
applied after a blow. Bruises require the same rest as sprains. They 
heal with the greatest ease in a strong constitution ; but often produce 
serious consequences in beer-drinkers, or persons of intemperate habits. 

A pinch, or the fingers crushed, as from a pair of tongs, or hastily shut- 
ting a drawer, a door, or a garden-gate, may be immediately relieved by 
plunging the part into hot water, which will also prevent the nails turning 
black. In short, this simple application is preferable to the stimulative 
frictions usually pie og 

SpRatns, instead of being rubbed with embrocation, which is the 
eral remedy, require rest, by placing the sprained limb in an elevated po- 
sition. Fomentation with hot water, for at least half an hour, will soothe 
the pain and abate the swelling ; and the should then be gently rub- 
bed, and supported by the application of a flannel roller. The invalid 
should lie down, but have the sprained limb raised upon a pillow, higher 
than the rest of the body, so as to diminish the flow of blood to the dis- 
eased part. Should the sprain, however, be severe, surgical advice ought 
to be obtained immediately. In some cases, after the fomentation, the 
pain may be relieved by rubbing with te og parts of spirits of camphor, 
distilled vinegar and turpentine mixed; o: with soap liniment, (opo- 
deldoc. 

con require very simple management—indeed, more simple than they 
usually receive. A deep cut is rarely so troublesome as a mode 
deep one; hence, the alarm often felt at “a gash,” asa deep cut is . 
is groundless. The bleeding should be stanched, say with the nap from 
off a hat, or a cobweb; but if the blood flow profusely, surgical aid should 
be obtained. When the bleeding is not great, the cut should be allowed 
to bleed for a short time: the divided edges of the cut should then be 
sponged with cold water, and pressed together ; a piece of lint, dipped 
in cold water, should be bound over the cut, and in two days the lint and 
bandage may be removed, when the edges will have closely adhered, and 
the wound is healed. A cut witha sharp knife, although it may bleed 
more than if made with a blunt instrument, is less troublesome ; for the 
edges of the wound will adhere sooner. Instead of a bandage, adhesive 
plaister, or ‘‘ strapping,” is sometimes used for keeping the edges of the 

The moist surface of the inside of an egg will adhere toe 
cut, and speedily hea) it. Washerwomen, if their fingers be cut, may 


| have the wound irritated by soap or soda, or inflamed by blue, a substance 


of extreme acridity. When the hands have suffered much from the use 
of soap, soda, or potash, and water has proved an insufficient remedy, 
apply a little sweet oil. Cooks, in skewering ‘high game,” should be- 
ware lest any of the putrescent juice penetrate a cut finger, when it will 
cause much irritation; to be relieved by sponging with warm water. 

The danger of cutting Corns so closely as to cause them to bleed, is 
great ; for if the corn adhere to the parts beneath the skin, they are often 
wounded, and may excite serious mischief. The bleeding m 


ay be stopped 
by the nap seraped from off a hat, or by lint dipped in ah wnier) the 


| foot being supported, for a time, in an upright position. Injuries some- 


times arise from cutting the nails to the quick, when the bleeding should 
be stopped as above, and it may be requisite to apply a poultice ; and if 
fungus wr ha pone ee blue-stone, or other caustic. 

Cuts by Shaving s have the bleeding s hat-nap, or : 
beater’s Akin, A very small piece of nitre, Seerlted age hag 
ed to the face, after shaving, will remove any unpleasant sensation; though 
the first application may be somewhat painful. 


I 


At a late trial in Philadelphia, the celebrated Dr. Peckham was called 
upon the stand to prove an alibi; and testified to his having bled the de- 
fendant upon a certain day. The counsel asked “ Well, doctor, did you 
candidly think bleeding was necessary on that occasion?” ‘I don’t 
know indeed, replied the doctor; but we always find it necessary to do 
something when we are called by a patient!’ 


| 


Aw IrisHMan’s optnton oy Ceteste.—At the Tremont theatre, a 


“ By me soul, 
(said he) I think she handles her legs beautifully.” 
———a——_ 


Forcery.—Edward C. Davis, proprietor of the Exel age Reading 
Rooms at Richmond, Va., has been detected in forgeries to a large a 
mount. He has been heretofore above suspicion. 


—— 

A Beauty.—The Bristol Mercury tells usof a man in that town who 
is so excessively captivating that all the young ladies have to close the 
shutters of their dwellings when he passes in the street to keep from fall- 
ing in love with him. On a recent rainy day, a very imprudent Miss 


| tooka peep as he passed, and was actually so smitten with his manner 
| of carrying his umbrella, that she is not expected to survive! 
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New York: | 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1842, 


MONEY AND TRADE. 

The Express takes a very rational view of the probable effect of the 
repeal of the Bankrupt Law upon trade. That this law will be repeal- 
ed at the next session of Congress, very few people doubt. We agree 
with the Express that its operations tend to benefit the creditor quite as 
much as the debtor, notwithstanding that the contrary seems to be the po- 
pular opinion. Under the Law, no man can make an assignment, nor 
can any man make a preferred creditor. The practice that has for years 
prevailed of securing confidential creditors is broken up, friends and re- 
latives are placed in the same scale with the business creditor. Persons 
cannot jump into business with a borrowed capital, run in debt, make a 
great flourish, assign their effects, to pay an uncle or an aunt, and cheat | 
their honest creditors out of their money; all must share equally and 
alike, and on an honest surrender alone is the debtor discharged. 

There is plenty of money now which the owners know not what to do 
with, and plenty of real estates sold at very low prices, which will be 
worth very high prices when the wheel turns ‘round. A valuable es- 
tate on the corner of Beaver and Broad streets, is to be sold next Mon- 
day, which will afford a capital chance for investment. In fact, such 
chances are occurring every day. 

The total amount of ecie received in New Orleans from the first of 
September to the 14th of October, was nearly three millions of dollars. 

In consequence of the supposed closing of canal navigation, flour went 
up 124 cents a barrel on Wednesday. At last accounts, the canal con- 
tihtued open as far westas Utica. The receipts cf Western flour were 
light, and holders firm at $4.44 a $4.50 for Genesee, and $4.374 a $4.50 
for Obio and Michigan. The sales were moderate, purchasers being un- 
willing to operate to any extent at these prises. Southern kinds conti- 
nue inactive. We quote Georgetown at $4.62, and Brandywine at | 
$4.75. Barley 48 cents, ready sale. 2,500 bushels Illinois wheat 
brought 87 a 874 cents, Ashes are steady at $5.25 a $5.37 for Pots, 
find $5.874 for Pearls. Whiskey, few sales at 22 a 23 cents per gallon. 
N@W' crop New Orleans Molasses sold at 23 cents, 4 mos. North Co. 

urpentine continues to sell at $2.75; Spirits at 40 cents, for Southern. 
Whale Oil sold at 35 cents, or a shade under; English Linseed Oil can 
be had at 874 cents, afloat; 100 barrels Crude Sperm sold at 63 cents a 
@illon. Pork is steady at the prices of the last three weeks. Beef also 
is steady in price; Lard 63 a7 cents. Canada Flaxseed has been sold | 
under $9 atierce. Sugars are dull; a small parcel of the new crop has 
been received from New Orleans; the crop in Louisiana is said to be 
large and of good quality. Tallow continues to sell freely at 8 cents. 
Cotton is dull at last week’s prices. | 

—$—$—— 


An Uncertain Swain.—The Fairfield Gazette relates a funny af- 
fair at Lithopolis, Ohio. A love-sick youth rejoicing in the romantic 
of: Jerre Bacchus, had been “ paying attention” to Miss Delia | 
Smith, for nearly five years, and was on the eve of making that young 
lady a happy wife, when cruel fate ordained it thus: Bacchus accom- 
panied Miss Smithto a wedding party about five miles distant, and dur- 
ing the evening some of his friends were joking with him upon the pro- 
bable date of the event which would make him also a happy man for | 
life. One person went so far as to surmise that it would probably be 
some months after the millenium had set in, as Bacchus had already | 
postponed it indefinitely. Miss Smith innocently remarked that in such 
case she should undoubtedly be in danger of becoming an old maid. | 
Bacchus was very much fretted at this remark, and left the room, and | 
y after was missing from the house together with a young lady of | 
the party, (Miss Jane Fletcher.) Ina couple of hours the two fugi- 
tives returned man and wife. They had been to Squire Everson’s in the 
hollow, got joined, and the bridegroom exhibited his certificate to the com- 
pany. But the best part of the scene was yet to come. Miss Smithappeared | 
to be far from chagrined at this conduct of her revengeful lover—for she 
very quietly remarked, after being convinced that he was really married, 
and no mistake, that he could not have done any thing to gratify her so 
much, as she herself would have long ago discarded him but that she 
considered she was bound in honor to fulfil her solemn promise.— 
Poor Bacchus! hew he must have felt at this simple speech. We un- 
a however, that a breach of promise case will grow out of the 
affair. 





ec 
Curapness or Coat.—The shipments of coal from the Lehigh mines | 
this season exceed 500,000 tons. The price in Philadelphia is from $4 
to $450 per ton. Last year it was $6 50. Flour at the same mar- 


| 
ket is $4 50. } 


| bay, and left our sheres forever. 


| may be had at all times. 
| in the comic opera of Joha of Paris. 


Evacuation Day.—Yesterday was the anniversary of the evacuation 
of the city of New York by the British army in 1783, which event was 
in fact the closing up of the whole drama of the Revolutien. On that 


| eventful day the remnant of the large English force sent against us 


embarked on board their fleet which was anchored in the lower 
On the same day General Wash- 
ington entered the city, at the head of that “Rebel army,” which 
he took command of in 1776,,seven years before. They marched 


down the Bowery, the only avenue into the city, and then known 


| as the Boston road, followed by the friends of the cause, and citi- 


zens who had been proscribed, and who had for seven years been ex- 
pelled from the city. 
tery, hoistedthe American colors, and fired a salute of thirteen guns— 
the last boat with British soldiers having left the shore just as the salute 
was fired. The English fleet then weighed anchor, and with a fine wind 
stood down the bay, and soon passed Sandy Hook. The American Com- 
mander-in-Chief took up his head-quarters in the tavern knownas Black 
Sam’s, er Francis’ Tavern, now standing corner of Pearl and Broad sts. 
There are two individuals living in this city, who participated in the 
events of this solemn and ever memorable occasion. These are Major 
Gen. Morgan Lewis, then Quartermaster General, and Major William 


| Popham, both about ninety years of age, and both in the enjoyment of 
comparative health. 


The anniversary yesterday was celebrated with the usual ceremonies, 
and military parade. The day was a beautiful one, and the flags of the 
City Hall and other public piaces were all hoisted. 


—— a ——— 
THE THEATRES. 
The opera of the Barber of Seville was played last evening, on the 


occasion of Mrs. Seguin’s benefit at the Park Theatre, preceded by the 
| musical drama of the Israelites in Egypt. In the operatic firmament, the 
| Barber of Seville must ever stand sublime, the light and glory of the 


system. Its excellence has multiplied all the difficulties of composers 


| who may tread in the same track, however liberal the allowance made by 
| a generous and enlightened criticism. The whole of the original music 


was given last evening, with a superior cast of characters, that gave full 

effect to Rossini’s chef d’auvre. We hope to see the piece repeated. 
The Bowery Theatre was beautifully and appropriately decorated last 

evening, in commemoration of Evacuation Day. Many of the naval 


| and military gentlemen who took part in the ceremonies of the day, were 


preeent by invitation. _The new German legendary play of Faust, was 
produced for the first time, and went off with considerable ec/at. 

At Mitchell's Olympic Theatre, the usual two shillings worth of fun 
Last night, the manager played Pedigro Potts, 
House crowded, as usual. 
—————————— 


MARRIED. 


In Louisville, Ky., on the 17th instant. Mr. Isaac G, Stearns, formerly of Mid- 


| dlebury, Vt., to Miss Mary A. Williams, of that city. 


Ou the 224 instant, at St.Georges Church, by the Rev. Dr. Milnor, Francis 
Deminick to Anne E. Miller, all of this city. 
At Bloomfield, November 20, by Rev. Mr. Ruyd, F. Ward to Ellen Myers, all 


| of this city. 


——a—__ 
DIED. 


At New Orleans, on the llth instant, Robert T. Lawrence, formerly of New- 
York. His remains were to be removed to Long Island, the residence of his pa- 
rents, for interment. 

At his residence in Portsmouth, Va., on the 2istinst., John W. Murdaugh, Esq. 
editor of the Banner, in the 43d year of his age. 


‘ On the 23d inst., Eleanor Lloyd, consort of Thomss Lloyd, in the Mth year of 
er age. 


On the 22d instant, Mrs, Catharine Wilson, aged 50. 
I 


“PUFFER HOPKINS,” A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL, 
BY CORNELIUS MATHEWS, ESQ. late Editor of the “ Arcturus” Magazine— 


author of the “ Motiey Book,” and other popular works. 
This is a humorous descriptive tale of the career of a modern politician and 


| financier. It is written much in the Pickwickian style, and some of the charac- 


ters are quite as graphically portrayed as is the immortal “ Samivel” of Boz. 
The admirers of Mr. Mathews's writings often allude to him as the “ Boz” of 
America, and we doubt not that this new work, in point of sarcasm and quiet 
humor, will fully sustain bis reputation, 

We have purchased the copyright of “ Puffer Hopkins” at a heavy expense, 
bat shall publish it at the uniform price of all the Brother Jonathan Novelse— 
trusting that the liberal patronage of the public to an ORIGINAL AMERICAN 
NOVEL of rare merit, will compensate for the enterprise. 

The above work is just published complete in an Extra Double Brother 
Jonathan. Price 12} cents, or ten copies for one dollar. 


The army, on reaching Fort George, at the Bat- 
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